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The Tree System—tThe Bell System 


NOBLE tree thrives be- 

cause the leaves, twigs, 
branches, trunk and roots are 
all working together, each 
doing its part so that all may 
live. 


Neither the roots nor the 
branches can live without the 
other, and if the trunk is gir- 
died so that the sap cannot 
flow, the tree dies. 


The existence of the tree 
depends not only on the ac- 
tivity of all the parts, but upon 
their being always connected 
together in the “tree system.” 


This is true also of that 
wonderful combination of 
wires, switchboards, tele- 
phones, employes and sub- 
scribers which helps make 
up what is called the Bell 

elephone System. 


It is more than the vast 
machinery of communication, 
covering the country from 
ocean to ocean. Every part 
is alive, and each gives ad- 
ditional usefulness to every 
other part. 


The value of telephone ser- 
vice depends not only on the 
number of telephones, but 
upon their being always con- 
nected together, as in the Bell 
System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





Why pay double prices for Roofing? 
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A oe Cycle 


Better hens, better care; 
Better care, better egg yield; . 
Better egg yield. better purse; 
Better purse, better farmer; 
Better farmer, better hens. 


Why Fail with Pure Breds? 


BERTHA WILSON, SIMPSON COUNTY, KY 





Many seem to think that buying 
the eggs and getting them hatched is 
about all they have to do. One man 
did this and then turned the chicks 
over to the children who knew prac- 
tically nothing about raising them. 
The birds were irregularly fed or 
stinted at times and ct the end of 
six or seven months the owner won- 
dered why the birds were no larger 
than those in his common flock. He 
then thought he had been cheated 
and set down the breeder as a 
rogue. 

There must be given an abundance 
of feed during the whole period of 
growth, I have learned that to make 
the most of it a young bird should be 
fed several times a day with a va- 
riety of food, beginning not long af- 
ter daylight and giving the last feed 
late in the afternoon. Some say it 
is better to omit late feeding in or- 
der to give time for digestion but I 
have’ found it better to send the 
fowls to roost with full crops. 

A turkey raiser says slack or full 
feeds will make a difference of four 
to six pounds in the weight of eight- 
months-old gobblers. It is a great 
mistake.to expect to buy the skill of 
the breeder when one buys pure-bred 
eggs. Nothing but daily attention to 
the details of poultry raising will give 
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How Many Hens in the Harem? | 
A. JEFFERS, PRINCESS ANNE COUNTY, va | 


The proper proportion of pullets 
and roosters has puzzled plenty of 
poultry people. Great diversity — of 
opinion appears in print from. time 
to time. We have always worked 
on the proportion of about 12 or 15 
to one. This spring, however, owing 
to a little accident, we found our- 
selves with 80 head of hens and only 
one lone rooster. 

Pending the better adjustment be- 
tween the sexes, the madam, who 
had charge of the hatching depart- 
ment, decided to set a hen. At that 
time about 25 hens were laying, and 
at least 30 more in laying condition. 
Out of 14 eggs, 11 chicks were 
hatched, all lively, hearty, big and 
strong. Two were lost in a storm, 
but the nine are as thrifty and as 
promising as any chicks could be. 
However, we are not depending on 
risking our success with poultry by 
continuing such proportions between 
the hens and roosters. 

Our experience has suggested the 
idea that possibly people may be 
feeding’ superfluous members of the 
male persuasion simply for looks, or 
because it seems to be in accord with 
the “eternal fitness of things.” With 
the hig. price of all feed and the 
very moderate price of eggs, it is 
necessary to weed out all unprofit- 
able, unproductive and unnecessary 
members of the flock. 


Muscovy Ducks—The old idéa that 
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these birds are objectionable for table 
use on account of their .musky smell | 
is erroneous. The idea originated in 
the minds of the credulous who be- 
Heved the 
musky. 
these birds came from Brazil, 
Russia, and are really Brazilian ducks. 
Muscovys do not quack and can be | 
kept with chickens, as they don’t dirty | 
the drinking water. They roost on 
perches with chickens. Although of | 
@ quiet disposition they are great’ 
fliers, As layers, they are commend- | 
able. The incubation period is 35) 
days. Being natives of a warm ‘cli- 
mate, they don’t stand severe cold 
weather like. other domestic breeds of 
ducks, as their feet are easily frozen. 
As table fowls they are not equaled 
by any of the duck family. ay Rip- 
pon, Lackawanna County, P: 


* It grinds me the worst way to have 
a telephone man climb up in my trees 
along the fence and cut great gashes 
I guess I'll have to grin 
and bear it. I can bear it, but it re- 
quires an extra ater to grin. at such 


word Muscovy meant | 
Muscovy is a misnomer, as | 
not | 
| or Boy hed 
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SPRAY PUMPS 
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FOR NEW YORK FARMS 


or for farm lands in the West and South call on 
to B. F. McBurney & Co., 309 Bastabie 
Syracese, Hew York, or 703 Fisher Bidg., Minots 
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Status and Prospects in Ginseng Industry 


Developments Since Early Stage of Its Career--Ginseng Culture Now on Fairly Stable Basis--Grown for Roots 
Rather Than for Seeds--Exploitation Days Largely Over--Some Interesting Ginseng Gardens in 
Central New York—Partial Shade Preferred to Forest Growth—By M. G. Kains 


HE. cultivated. ginseng industry in 

America is now about 25 years old. 

It was. started in the 80’s,. by the 

late George Stanton of Onondaga 
county, N Y, and at first was conducted ‘almost 
wholly in forests and woodlots. During the 
first half of this period fabulous stories were 
rife in the daily press concerning the profits 
to be derived from growing this crop. Many 
people were swindled by unscrupulous people 
who sold various kinds of seeds and plants 
for ginseng. Companies were formed and 
people who had money to invest were induced 
to buy stock with the expectation of enormous 
dividends, only to be disappointed for various 
alleged reasons. 

The industry has very considerably changed 
since those early days. It is now practically 
established on a firm basis. People do not 
now invest ‘in ginseng in the same wild way 
they fermerly did, though there still are men 
and women who start growing the plants 
with insufficient knowledge of the crop and 
the markets. Most of the cultivators who 
are now growing ginseng are growing it with 
a different idea from that of those who culti- 
vated it 10 or even five years ago. Formerly 
the idea was largely to sell seed and young 
plants to whoever wished to , 
cultivate the plant. Now the 


or greater size of roots than if the plants are 
allowed to produce ripe seed. Others allow 
the seed to mature, because they find that the 
sale of seed will about pay the running 
expenses of the bed during the four to. six 
years necessary to bring the roots to salable 
maturity. . 

Another plan still is to have a small sec- 
tion of the ginseng garden for seed produc- 
tion, so that all the seed necessary to supply 
a given area can be raised under the eye of 
the grower. This is the plan adopted by 
Dr I. C. Curtis of Oswego county. Dr Curtis’ 
gardens occupy an area of several acres, and 
after the ginseng has been removed the gar- 
den is planted to golden seal, as an alternate 
crop. For this there is a considerable 
demand in the American drug market. The 
extensive gardens, managed by B. F. Hart in 
Onondaga county, are the largest I have 
visited. When the new seeding is complete 
the total area will be seven or eight acres. 
There are several other gardens as large as 
this under lath shade. The largest garden 
of which I have heard is in Tennessee, but 
this is in the woods. 

The growing of ginseng in the forest is now 
out of date. It has been found that the plant 


cannot be grown as successfully in competi- 
tion with trees as it can be under the partial 
shade made by lath screens. All of the prin- 
cipal gardens are managed in this way. The 
laths are nailed together in sections and tied 
to wooden or wire supports about 7 feet above 
ground. During the winter the _ sections 
are .untied on one side and allowed to 
hang vertically, so that snow will not break 
them down. 


Investigation Work 


Considerable work has been done by Prof 
H. H. Whetzel and his assistants of the New 
York state college of agriculture at Ithaca in 
studying ginseng diseases and experimenting 
with remedies. It has been found that bor- 
deaux is only partially effective for some of 
the maladies; that diluted lime-sulphur is 
somewhat better, and that some of the com- 
mercial brands of fungicides have given good 
results. It seems, however, that much of the 
trouble can be avoided by allowing more air 
and sun than was formerly thought advisable 
in the culture of this crop. While ginseng 
enjoys a cool, moist soil, it does not succeed 
well under wet conditions. The fertilizer 
that seems to have given best results is bone 
meal, though some growers re- 
port favorably on superphos- 





idea is to raise the roots for 
export to China. Of course, 
all along this has been the 
declared object, but only a 
small proportion of the men 
who were interested in gin- 
seng actually sold their plants 
in any considerable quantity 
to the Chinese, either directly 
or indirectly. « 


What Growers Are Doing 


I have recently visited sev- 
eral ginseng gardens of con- 
siderable size in Onondaga 
and Oswego counties, N Y, 
and have talked with some of 
the men most actively~ inter- 
ested in this crop. The report 
is general that the industry is 
now firmly on its feet. The 
kind of people who are most 
interested in ginseng produc- 
tion are professional men, 
such as doctors, dentists, min- 
isters and others who take up 
the plant as a hobby. Farm- 
ers are interested also, but 
usually they are not willing 
to wait so long nor to take 
as much care as is necessary 
for the successful production 
of salable roots. They pre- 
fer annual or biennial field 
crops, fruits, live stock, etc, 
which give returns in a 
shorter time and do not re- 
quire so large a proportional 








phate. 

The quantity of ginseng 
produced in this country is 
now a commercial factor in 
the industry; indeed, the 
native supply in the woods is 


pretty well exhausted, and a 
considerable proportion of the 
roots exported to China are 
cultivated. There is now no 
reason for any speculation in 
seed and young plants for 
starting new beds. In the 
cellar of C. M. Goodspeed’s 
house in Onondaga county, I 
saw more seed in one tub than 
could have been brought to- 
gether when I wrote my book 
on ginseng a few years ago. 
This quantity is only a frac- 
tion of what Mr Goodspeed 
will have when. growers ship 
him their season’s product. 
The season for digging roots 
had only just begun when I 
visited him, but he then had 
fully 20 times as much drying 
and dry root as Mr Stanton’s 
maximum crop. So from this 
it may be seen that the indus- 
try has grown considerably 
since Mr Stanton first began 
growing it in the woods. 


The Adirondack Forest is 
one of the most precious pos- 
sessions. In conserving water 
flow and supplying timber, as 








outlay for seeds, plants and 


equipment. 

Some of the growers do not 
let their plants run to seed, 
because they find that cutting 
off the blossoms or the seed 
heads insures earlier maturity 





of younger trees in their vicinity. 


The Ax Has Been Withheld Too Long 


In this picture is shown a case which should be attended to without 
further delay. These two white oaks growing in an Ohio woodlot should be 
cut out at Once, because they are interfering with the normal development 
Notice how the medium-sized tree to 
the right of the large right-hand specimen is also being bent out of shape. 
It will be of no use except for firewood, or, perhaps, short planks. 


a recreation ground, and as a 
vast sanitarium, it is indispen- 
sabie to the growth and wel- 
fare of the state. The pur- 
chase of the Adirondack park 
is the best investment New 
York ever made.—[{G. Pinchot. 
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ALL ABOUT THE FARM - 





J. H. PEACHEY, MIFFLIN COUNTY, PA 

Considerable difficulty attends the making 
of clover hay. Unfavorable weather increases 
the difficulty, and largely affects the quality. 
To what extent these troubles can be over- 
come depends somewhat upon the manner of 
working. We like clover cut comparatively 
green. This improves the color and qual- 
ity of the hay. Cutting early rather than 
late also materially increases the prospects 
for the next crop. True, it is the curing that 
is more difficult, but the results are corre- 
spondingly greater. I cannot give a hard 
and fast rule for time of cutting clover. Much 
depends upon amount of moisture in the 
ground. Some say cut when a certain pro- 
portion of clover heads are turning: color. 
That rule has its limitations also. . 

We never cut the clover when wet, or 
when the dew is on. By waiting until dry 
the clover does not fall so heavily upon the 
stubble, giving better circulation of the air, 
consequently assisting in curing. Rather make 
the hay when partially cloudy, with plenty of 
circulation of the air, than when the sun is 
extremely hot. There is a difference between 
curing the hay and burning it. 

We cut our clover from about 9 to 3 o’cleck, 
just cut what we can easily handle the fol- 
lowing day. Let it lie in the swath until 
the following morning. When yet damp we 
use the tedder, frequently going over a second 
time. We endeavor to retain all the leaves 
possible. Under ordinary conditions we can 
harvest the hay the following day after 
cutting. 

Neither do we allow it to become perfectly 
dry before raking ,and piling. By so doing 
we help retain the valuable part—the leaves. 
We frequently pile the hay late in the after- 
noon, leaving it thus until the following day 
before storing in the mow. : 

I do not want the hay so dry and brittle 
that it will break. This injures the feeding 
value. A little moisture in stem, and not a 
few clover heads that yet retain the crimson 
color, will not materially injure the hay. It 
is the moisture that collects upon it rather 
than that within that gives trouble. I also 
like a quantity of hay stored at a time. The 
larger the quantity the better. 


GROWING A CELERY CROP 


*pD, W. HULL, WAYNE COUNTY, PA 

The reason we are able to make celery 
profitable is because it receives our main 
time and attention; it is first with us. We 
raise about three acres each year. It brings 
us in a good deal more than our other 190 
acres. And this is pretty good land, too, as 
our meadows yielded over three tons hay to 
the acre last season. 

Our experience has been that the more fer- 
tilizer we put on, the better our celery will 
be. We have not reached the limit yet, and 
the celery is worth ever so much more an 
acre than the fertilizer is. Celery is nearly 
all water, anyhow, and we leave the roots in 
the ground since they contain most of the 
fertility in the plant. We neglected to put 
on enough potash in 1908, and that year we 
lost $800 or $990 from heart-rot. 

We find that when we use plenty of potash 
our plants, of any crop, will be so much 
healthier. I believe it is because potash has 
such a large part in enabling the plant to 
get carbon from the air, and this carbon 
should be half of the solids, but if potash 
is lacking, so a normal amount of carbon 
cannot be used, the plant will use nitrogen 
to take the place of some of the carbon. 
After the muriate is sown, the soil is planked, 
weighting the planker enough to give the 
right firmness for setting, as we want the 
plants well pressed in the soil, without push- 
ing them down so the heart will be at all 
covered. 

Our rows are laid out 3 ‘feet apart with 
lines, generally running a light wheel-marker 
beside the line. If the soil is not moist 
enough, we run a stream of water along the 
mark, putting the water in a. straight line, 
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as the setter foliows the water line. The 
water is close by in the ditches. The plants 
are clipped just before setting to have less 
top to evaporate moisture while the roots are 
getting established. We put rows 2% feet 
apart where we expect to store the plants, 
because they seem to grow as well. But this 
distance is rather close when we come to 
hoe the dirt up to the bottom of the boards 
in blanching. 

.We cut the roots about one-half, and then 
we take the plants up with all the soil cling- 
ing that will, but we do not puddle. Perhaps 
we ought to, but we keep the roots wet. 
The plants are set about 5 inches apart, but 
we find that set at 4 inches they seem to 
grow as large as farther apart. 

As soon as the plants. are set, about 1300 
pounds of dried blood to the acre is strewn 
along very close to them, so the roots can 
reach it. And as soon as the roots start 
a little, we commence putting on nitrate of 
soda, but at first, very carefully, having it 
pulverized well, and putting only a very little 
within reach of the roots, but trying not to 
get it on the plants, as it will burn. We 
have found that small plants._can stand only 
a little of this without a setback. We repeat 
the nitrating every 10 days, increasing the 
amount as the plants get larger. 

We apply about the same amount of nitrate 
of soda that we do of muriate, or about two 
tons on the three acres. This is all the 
fertilizer we use, excepting that every two 
or three years we lime the land, putting on 
about a ton to the acre. We think that using 
much acid phosphate is apt to-sour the soil. 


SORGHUM A SOILING CROP 


H. C. COPPER, MARYLAND 

Last year I decided to try a small patch 
of sorghum; had seen it sown with cowpeas, 
but did not like the looks of the cured prod- 
uct. I plowed up part of a field that had 
been planted to corn but was very trashy 
(being an old orchard), and on July 14 sowed 
the seed. About half a bushel was drilled in 
rows 32 inches apart, at the rate of a peck 
an acre. Some was sown broadcast, ail the 
spouts in the drill open. About a half peck 
was then sown with-alternate spouts closed. 
In all about 3% acres were seeded. The land 
was very light and the remainder of the field 
was in corn that did not yield over 15 bushels 
an acre, and a very light crop of fodder. The 
sorghum sown in rows was cultivated once 
with a spike-tooth cultivator. 

On September 1 I commenced cutting and 
feeding a small armful at a feeding. Stock 
of all kinds liked it and thrived on it. It 
makes a fine hog feed. That sown. in rows 
made a more vigorous growth and was 
handier to feed from. In fact, the broadcasted 
part was mown with a mower and part of it 
is still in the field, being unable to do any- 
thing with it only as it was fed in the field. 
About an acre of the row seeding was cut 
and put in small shocks. It cured splendidly. 
I still have some and it is relished and eaten 
by cows, horses and hogs as greedily as when 
it was green. 

The following conclusions are made from 
my experiment. Sow in drills at the rate_of 
a peck an acre. Seed from May to July 1. 
Good soil will produce an amount of forage 
that will surprise those who have never tried 
it. Sorghum will outyield any forage plant 
I ever tried. Dry, hot weather does not 
affect it. Plant a patch and make the stock 
happy this summer and fall. 


Moisture Control—As water forms the 
greater part of the overrun, the control of 
the moisture content of butter is most impor- 
tant. As the law allows 16% of moisture in 
butter, every creamery should be endeavor- 
ing to hold the moisture content of their but- 
ter as near that point as possible. The cream- 
ery that can do this best is able to make the 
best overrun.—[Prof H. C. Miller, Indiana. 

Alfalfa will not stand heavy pasturing and 
care must be used if it is grazed. Cattle and 
sheep are liable to bloat if pastured on young 
alfalfa, but with hogs and horses there is 
absolutely no danger. 
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DAIRYING IN SUSSEX COUNTY 
CLABA V. PHILLIPS, NEW JERSEY 

The dairy business in Sussex county, N J, 
is in only fair condition, because it does not 
pay very much of a profit and because the 
milk contracts now in force are one-sided. As 
pastures last summer were short, cattle have 
entered the winter in poor condition and the 
milk flow is consequently short, and herds 
are smaller because of this smaller home- 
grown feed supply and high-priced purchased 
feeds. These, together with the scarcity of 
labor, are making farmers lose interest in 
dairying. 

Milk is sold locally to creameries and also 
for shipment to the city markets. Producers 
are not well satisfied with either of these 
ways. No butter or cheese is made commer- 
cially in this section. Fruit and truck are 
Yooked upon as mcre profitable than dairying, 
and these branches of farming are becoming 
more popular each year. Annually about two 
cars of cows, already bred to freshen, are im- 
ported in this section, mostly from New York 
state. They are usually bred again. No cow 
testing is practiced here. 

Local herds are improved by raising heifer 
calves, both of Holsteins and scrubs, yet pure- 
bred dairy bulls are increasing in popularity 
to head the herds. Heifer calves thought to 
be good are raised for milking and others 
are sold for veal. 

The silo is steadily growing in popularity, 
because all the corn crop can be saved in 
better condition for feeding than by the old- 
fashioned method. Both stave and concrete 
silos are popular. Very little grain and roots 
are grown for the dairy. Though alfalfa is 
not yet grown to a large extent, it is gaining 
in popularity. We get three cuttings as a 
rule. Our greatest needs in dairying are 
better cows, cheaper feed, more interest in 
the business and better prices for milk. 


CLEANLINESS KEEPS HOGS WELL 


C. ©. PERVIER, ILLINOIS 

I do not know of any cure for hog cholera 
I do believe it is possible to so handle swine 
as to make them able to resist disease. Only 
once in 35 years have I had disease on my 
farm and then one-third of our hogs sur- 
vived the attack. The three things I think 
absolutely essential to the health of the herd 
are clean feed, pure water and dry, comfort- 
able sleeping quarters. The food of the hog 
should be as clean as that given any other 
animal, because every particle of dirt, filth 
and indigestible matter that is taken into the 
stomach impairs digestion and reduces the 
gain as well as injures the health of the ani- 
mal. There should be a cleaf feeding floor 
in winter, or when it is too muddy to feed 
elsewhere. J 

It is a law of nature that the exerement 
of all animals is poisonous to themselves, but 
not to other animals. Hogs may follow cat- 
tle without injury, but the thing most essen- 
tial and most difficult_is to keep the food of 
the hog from becoming contaminated with his 
own excrement. Hence the value of the 
feeding floor and the importance of keeping 
it clean. Be sure to locate the floor where 
the sun can shine on it. 

A pig will not walk 80 rods to get a drink 
of clean water if water of any kind, no mat- 
ter how filthy, is nearer. The pig’s body is 
40% water, and if the supply is below normal 
requirements, gains will be proportionately 
low and the health of the animals impaired. 

In very cold weather pigs- will not drink 
enough water to supply their needs, unless 
it is warmed. There should be an abundance 
of clean water before the hogs at all times. 
We use what is known as the barrel and float 
plan, which consists of a concrete barrel with 
@ con¢rete drinking box about 12 inches 
square and 5 inches deep built on the side of 
it. THe ek is separated from the barrel by 
a piece of sheet iron with holes about 2 inches 
from the bottom, through which the water 
passes from the barrel to the box. With this 
plan no.mud or filth can enter the barrel. 
and the box can be readily cleaned. By put- 
ting a tank heater in the barrel, pigs are 
supplied with pure water of right tempera- 
ture in winter.;. ies 2-3-4-5 
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Winter Wheat Prospect No Better 


No Improvement in Soft Wheat States—Crop in Poor Condition to Stand Hot Weather-~Spring Wheat Acreage 
Slightly Less Than Last Year--Condition Very High—-Oats Acreage Decreased--Condition About Normal--- 
Corn Acreage Much Smaller Than Expected—Planting Still Continues—By B. W. Snow 


HE first three weeks of May brought 
exactly the weather conditions that 
were needed to nurse aiong a winter 
wheat crop that was weak in vitality 

and without good rooting. This period was 
marked by reasonable alternations of sun- 
shine and shower over the greater part of the 
belt, rather too much rain east of the Mis- 
souri river, but particularly favorable west of 
that stream. During the last week of the 
month, however, conditions changed radically 
and for the worse, particularly in the terri- 
tory west of the Missouri. A period of about 
10 days of weather without rainfall, and with 
a few days of moderately high temperatures, 
served to make apparent the weakened vital- 
ity of the Kansas and Nebraska crop, which 
had been referred to in previous American 
Agriculturist’s reports. 

I want to emphatically caution American 
Agriculturist readers against accepting the 
present reports for Kansas and Nebraska at 
their face value, for the reasons which have 
been indicated. There has been further heavy 
loss in acreage, and a marked loss in condi- 
tion with large areas badly fired, which up to 
the time our correspondents made the returns 
on which this report was based were reason- 
ably promising. Of course, it would be pos- 


A long, cold spring, however, interfered with 
the planting of corn and the seeding of oats 
so materially, that considerable acreage has 
been allowed to remain in wheat that under 
normal conditions would have been aban- 
doned. This acreage, however, will not add 
materially to the final crop result, because 
the stand is exceedingly thin, the plant usu- 
ally is lacking in vigor, and weeds have 
developed much faster than has the wheat, 
so that it is a question whether a considerable 
part of this acreage will ever be cut. 

On the basis ordinarily used in translating 
condition into bushels, the condition as of 
June 1 would indicate a total wheat crop of 
383,000,000 bushels. This, however, is not (as 
has already been explained) to be taken as 
an estimate of American Agriculturist at this 
time, because there has been a loss of a good 
many millions of bushels from this figure in 
the decline noted in Kansas and Nebraska 
after_the county returns were made. 


Spring Wheat Promises Well 


It was pointed out last month in American 
Agriculturist’s report that preliminary returns 
as to spring wheat indicated there might be a 
decrease in the breadth devoted to that crop. 
Our definite estimate this month shows this 











Small. Airy, WellShodked Grain, and Properly. Capped 


» 





What is best to do to protect shocked grain from weather damage is often puzzling, 
but it is on the side of safety to devote as much time and effort as is practicable to prop- 
erly capping the sheaves with one or two of their brothers to throw off showers prior 
to their introduction to stack or threshing machine. ° 


sible to arbitrarily reduce the condition 
figures which our correspondents have re- 
ported, but that would not be in accordance 
with American Agriculturist’s methods of 
making crop reports, and it, therefore, con- 
tents itself with presenting the data as 
received from these correspondents, but giv- 
ing emphatic notice that immediately after 
these returns were gathered there was fur- 
ther serious loss of condition in the hard 
winter wheat territory. 

The returns of American Agriculturist cor- 
respondents make the average condition on 
June 1 77.1, against 75.9 on May 1. This 
change is so slight that it may be ignored, 
and the statement made that there appears 
no material: change in the situation during 
the month. There was a trifling improvement in 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, but this was offset 
by further decline in Tennessee and Michigan. 

During the month there has been a further 
abandonment. of winter wheat acreage, to 
some extent in the Ohio valley and to a:very 
marked extent in Kansas and Nebraska. A 
still larger acreage would have been plowed 


“p in both the soft-amd hard wheat districts. 


had the season been such as to enable ‘the 
utilization of this land for some spring crop. 


Le 


forecast correct. In spite of the fact that the 
season opened reasonably early in the North- 
west, and the further fact that the tremen- 
dous losses in winter wheat were known 
before spring wheat seeding was possible, 
there is still a disposition on the part of 
spring wheat farmers to shorten their crop, 
first, because of some weather interference in 
‘North Dakota and northern Minnesota, but 
principally because of the growing disposition 
to diversify crops in the northwestern states. 

The present returns show that Minnesota 
and North Dakota have an acreage 5% less 
than harvested last year, while South Dakota 
is only 1% short. On the Pacific coast, Ore- 
gon shows a slight increase and Washington 
a stmilar decrease. There is, however, a very 
large percentage of increase in the acreage 
shown in the mountain states; Montana, for 
instance, reporting 15% larger breadth, than 
was harvested last year. The total acreage 
reported is 19,208,000 acres, against 19,950,000 
acrég harvested in 1911, the estimate for that 
year having been revised in accordance with 


-the data developed by the’ federal® census. 


The condition of spring wheat has always 
been very high on June 1.. In the-last eight 


years it has been below 90 only once, and a 





fair average condition at this date would be 
about 93%. This is natural, because up to 
June none of the trying conditions which the 
spring wheat crop must meet each year have 
been experienced. Weather in the northwest 
where May is almost always moist and cool, 
giving the crop an excellent start, this year 
is no exception to the general rule, and the 
average condition reported at 95.3 is the high- 
est report in the last decade. With the excep- 
tion of Kansas, where the weather conditions 
experienced during May in the extreme north- 
western counties of the state were trying, 
every state average is high, the Dakotas and 
the Pacific northwest standing at a figure 
which must be taken as representing practi- 
cal perfection. 

The following statement shows by states 
the estimated acreage and condition of both 
spring and winter wheat on June lI: 


Acreage, Condition of Wheat, June 1 


Winter Condi- Spring Condi- 

acres tion acres ion 
N Y 339,000 81 -— — 
Pa 1,235,000 88 = — 
Tex 686,000 91 — ao 
Ark 93,000 84 — -= 
Tenn 665,000 82 — _ 
W Va 236,000 90 - — 
Ky 688,000 78 — — 
Oo 1,262,000 50 — — 
Mich 760,000 57 a as 
Ind 1,150,000 47 —_ oa 
il 1,450,000 53 a= 7 
Wis 82,000 84 101,000 93 
Minn — — 3,705,000 94 
Ia 293,000 SS 336,000 93 
Mo 1,957,000 70 — — 
Kan 5,427,000 77 84,000 72 
Neb 2,900,000 83 306,000 $2 
N D — — 8,740,000 95 
8S D — — 3,653,000 98 
Cal 385,000 76 = eanex 
Ore 627,000 100 214,000 a4 
Wash 1,014,000 96 1,260,000 95 
Okla 1,428,000 84 oma» a= 
Mont 295,000 96 236,000 96 
Other 3,134,000 $0 573,000 95 
Total 26,200,000 77.1 19,208,000 95.3 


On the basis suggested, the present report 
would indicate a combined spring and winter 
wheat crop of 648,000,000 bushels, but this is 
a figure which possesses no particular value; 
first, because there has been prior to the issu- 
ance of this report a heavy loss of acreage 
in Kansas and Nebraska, and second, because 
the first report on spring wheat when the 
plant is only a few inches above the ground 
does not furnish sufficient data to justify a 
definite crop estimate. 


Moderate Oats Promise 

It has been anticipated ever since it became 
apparent that there was a tremendous loss of 
winter wheat acreage in the soft wheat states 
in the Ohio valley that there would be a cor- 
respondingly enormous increase in the oats 
acreage. Undoubtedly this would have -ma- 
terialized had weather conditions been such 
as to enable farmers to seed their abandoned 
wheat acreage to oats. As a matter of fact, 
however, the general lateness of the season, 
the excessive rainfall after frost finally left 
the ground and the difficulty in getting on to 
the land all tended to prevent the seeding of 
the area intended. 

American Agricuiturist’s reports this month 
show that instead of a very marked increase 
in oats acreage, as earlier expected, the area 
finally seeded and growing for harvest, is 1% 
less than the area harvested last year, this 
difference being a matter of 417,000 acres; 
the total acreage being reported at 37,433,000 
acres, against 37,850,000 as revised for 1911. 
Of the states suffering heavy loss of wheat 
acreage, Ohio reports an increase in oats area 
of 15%, and Indiana of 5%, but in all the 
rest of the Ohio and Mississippi valley states 
the weather was so unfavorable for seeding 
that the final breadth is less than last year. 

Oats Condition Highest Since 1905 

The one thing which the oats crop needs in 
order that it may start well is an ample 
supply of moisture between the time of seed- 
ing and the time when it has reached the 
period of jointing. This year in this respect 
the oats east of the Missouri river at least 
have had an almost ideal season; and as a 

{To Page 759.) 






LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 








Free to You, Mr. Dairyman or Farmer A, J. LEGG, NICHOLAS COUNTY, W VA 


In the spring I made an inventory 
Let us send you a Free Sample of of my hogs on hand. I had one old 
sow that had about passed her pe- 


a riod of usefulness, one two-year-old 
; sow and one sow not yet a year old, 
F a@ young boar and four small shotes. 





The season proved very unfavorable, 
pastures not good and corn crop 


It will increase your milk yield in the summer as ait At Gus WaT teeddet Coat ta 


well as winter. Hundreds of the most successful dairy- hog business with me was going to 
be a source of loss. As it is, I have 


men are using it every month in the year. It increases Sa cadeatate’ atetty dhakk to "enw a 


the milk yield—it increases the butter fat and keeps the balance to pay for my work. Ther 
were some chestnuts that. helped me 


cows in the best of condition. It contains 47% Protein Ox GEE heh te eae a 
and Fat and replaces Cottonseed and Linseed Oil Meal. succeeded in getting a better price 


_ _ Now is the time to lay in a year’s supply. It keeps nin . sae 
indefinitely. Costs less than corn or oats. How Receipts and Expenses Compare | J} DURABLE, 
Let us send you a Free Sample. the spring was as follows: | YES. SANTTARY 
Sweetheart Mash, Scratch and Baby Chick Feeds 8 sows... $ 45.00 1S COMFORTABLE 
are perfectly “tee eee mixtures of the best of grains. 4 unl whotes 10.00 | URS BIG YALUE For 
They make the chickens vigorous and healthy ; and are $7000 | LATTLE MONEY 
wonderful egg producers. We want every person who Setee iin given: tha Sauount and 


raises poultry to have a free sample. Write today. value of feed consumed during the} Boy Ty of YouR 


summer and fall: 
Continental Cereal Company, Peoria, Illinois 945 Ibs of middlings.........$ 17.48 a ok WRITE 


534 Ibs chopped corn 
85 pounds wheat bran 


100 Ibs oil meal x: SEND FoR OUR » 
40 bus of corn 32. CATALOG - You WEEDS 
It AND WS FREE 
































The Best Silo for the Progressive Farmer, Stock Feeder or Dairyman 


THE IMPERISHABLE SILO ah wsaik ts culhic cee 


It’s guaranteed. Storm-proof, decay-proof, expense-proof. Needs estes! —— = Bas . — = berete ie 
no painting or hooping. Built of Patented Vitrified Clay Blocks, oes eS re ee ee : 

which are moisture-proof. Keeps the silage perfectly clear up to the eines ='o9 | 928 Broadway Fairfield Iowa. 
9» rn 


wall. et er nee TY costs — after it’s 
erected. undreds of owners would not thi aving any 

other kind. Its use is an economy from every viewpoint. How 594 lbs of pork was sold at 10° : , MAKE YOUR MILK 
about your silo? Don't fail to write for free catalog. altate cL rad ey .258 3.0 CANS PROFITABLE 


Thirty factories throughout the United States Sold 3 pigs for 
NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY Service fees for boar y SANITARY milk can makes 
reagan = mo " aes money for you in better qual- 
ittsburgh, Pa. ens ity milk—-bringing the highest 

Deducting cost of feed and value price. Quality and dirt cannot go together. 


of hogs when the account began, A milk can must be sanitary, easy to clean 
$131.87. — and keep clean. ‘That 


6 salaries paid by Uncle Sam 87. . 

1" a LE to Bin Service employees equal : é — describes the Sturges. 
chose paid in an Taek h of com- Continuous-Opening, Braced This leaves $54.08 to pay labor of es : Every inside seam sol- 

acality 4 fo pass nay Oil Door - Frame, Parmanest caring for the hogs for a period of dered, as easy to . ng 

Service examination, write to- Ladder, Interchangeable nine months, It is not a very good ; TE, Em gpa Fi 

Duri Reg wen one Doors, Lightest and Showing; really it is about the closest F > iike old milk or butter 
have d desirab Tightest Doors. ‘ margin that I have ever made. Feed F cit = ne beg og They can’t 


t . 
a Strongest Hoops, was very high and one of the sows odge in sanitary 


our st le 
Int dence Schools, Best i ' , : 
Box 1157 Scranton, Pa. ‘ Tose ahe as died during the summer, which was ~ Stur 
kinds of Lum- an entire loss, which is not shown in a ges 
ber, a hundred the account. The boar made fair 2 
prov nage growth during the summer and the = Milk Cans 
aecnined young sow also made considerable e 
; growth. No account is taken of the = the strongest built, of 
contains a oe highest quality steel 
the latest Cata- pasture, as the hogs ranged over @ =o plate, tinned and retin- 
information log. woodland which was not valued as @ = = ped in our own sho 
Wee lavenied pasture for other stock. = Workmanship ail’ of 6 
he eetoce ae al hand jee of one pik ow 
‘ . e 
wey mg del Cottonseed Meai is going to be- guarantee gatintnction. : 
ments. We offer the ccme a very general feed for breed- Write for Keasons.—If your dealer dovsn’t 
lar est variety of 4 “ee - 
yles and sizes. Send ing cattle during the next few years. 
} mapedpenl of Sithe, Some of our best breeders are using 


and Silo Fillers, , 

kind Uncle Sam uses.’ it to quite an extent now f yearling 
steers. By feeding 1% pounds or pos- 

By MILO N. WOOD, Formerly Principal saeee Sere Sea = sibly two pounds a day the cattle Sturges & Burn Mig. Co. 

of Pittsville, (Wis. ) High School vharetes come through the cold weather in 508 S. Green St., Chicage, Il. 

much better condition than when it 


is not used.—[{R. J. Kinzer, Kansas. 




























































































IR een? piabiaisficinnalipeaiant 
yanty 4 ° il Pay. when Hogs Gain _M Rapidly and ; 
SCHOOL ogs Gain Most Rapidly and are 

culture . 
been tauy ht in Fill Your Si 0 Satisfied fattene@ most economically before 
sot ass some of the ROSS Machines are they reach maturity. If turned off be- 
weauee: oe fully guaranteed | tween nine and 12 months of age the 
> A reatest hand- You take no risk largest profit is secured. 
— has been : Sevbuighn wines 
the. texs- i Every Farmer in the corn belt should 


books a maintain a few breeding ewe Fit 
e; mo 3 ewes, - 
teen to 20 can be kept almost without AMERICAN 


bg Fag ol satisf, ' 
; tory. This ob- and extra expense for feed. A few sheep SEPARATOR 


pa oreecees no Largest can pick up a living in a pasture with 

me r © cow ny eines Sn appearance of > ; ‘ ENT ON TRIAL, FULLY 
ok on School Agricul We want to. prove that our machines are a cattle and horses without apparently oleate, A 

ture. | ‘This book ‘int ae eo good investment before you give up your decreasing the feed for the other ani- 

P pu sc money. We know they are so good that we do mals. Then after harvest they are the 


y the man who repared the way not feel it a risk to make this offer. 
y tag features have been added w best of gleaners in the stubble fields. 














and who has actually ht the subject bee 4 oo gg oko Ba ong gg 
for many years, 2 0 pupils B the ‘soeend- cE. W’ Ross Co., Box 152 Springfield. ©, They will pick up a lot of grain that 
f 4 would otherwise go to waste, clean 


teachable it Ry tical and elementary 
written that any teacher can use up the fence rows, and keep the weeds 


and so ¥ 
it. This is the important factor and will a ae : 5 
be evident to everyone who examines the aon $ = down. Their service as weed destroy 

book from py standpoint as a practical x te as 4 ers will more than counterbalance the 
text. Whi is is wed EE text-book 12x 26 : - = 10.35) teeq and care that will be required to 


Silene chee cain Me reel Seanehoteay a i320 - z é aaa carry them through the winter.—[C. 
Sr tae nary agricul ure. It should be in Other sizes in proportion. Ask for Catalog 56. —_—_— 
Milk Contracts—I sell my milk 


of the hiaearaaih features of GRIFF © LUMBER C0 based on New York exchange prices. 
tions, eonsisti abe g Ning of ee "| contracts with farmers here call for 
SOUSIENE OF BES FULPSse Piees BOX 14, HUDSON FALLS, WN. Y. full New York exchange price, less 


in color and n rocess ents. In be 
sie yori en ti ence ag! eer 
ther. These are extremely helpful to AVE YOUR BACK Apr milk. Js this correct?—IB. D. 
Z apcarsenmns of Se e text. Byat = ecard sped 9 W., Evans Mills, N Y¥. Replying to 
cae. paper gh | the vo rae oon ns ~ money ay gi this inquiry from sean tee will say 
x7 ine en bound that price for Apr was c p gt in 
in cloth.” Na. ops F . the 26c-zone, not including freight. 
fving : a oe. ne spor onpatecy niger? 
on “* Wheel ee. 8. educting c rom this 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY amount for ihe eo ar s ts 
arrangement, wou eave $1.33 p 
315 FOURTH AVE.. NEW YORK ibs as the rate *o be actually paid 
the producer. 
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Fair Start Off with Potatoes 


The main potato crop is well under 
way so far as planting and initial 
growth are concerned. This refers 
particularly to the territory east of 





the Rocky mountains and north of 
the Ohio river. Owing to unusual 
conditions, the situation is very in- 


teresting, and it is too early to report 
definitely. Two or three things stand 
out prominently: First of all, the in- 
clination of farmers in the potato 
growing sections to put in a big acre- 
age. This applies to our northwest- 
ern states, to Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan, and further east in the noted po- 
tato sections of New York and New 
England; generous acreage also 
planned for Ohio, Pennsylvania, etc. 
Always a staple crop, the stimulus 
was accentuated this season, owing to 
the very high prices past fall and 
winter. Second came the delayed 
spring with the low temperatures and 
heavy precipitation. Third, or in con- 
junction with this, is the fact of much 
more than a normal rainfall since the 
first of March in practically all po- 
tato growing sections. 

Thus the opening of June found 
farmers everywhere .desirous of. get- 
ing in a good acreage; found consid- 
erable progress in this direction, in 
spite of scarcity and high priced 
‘hoice seed stock. The plant in many 
sections is well above ground and get- 
ting a good start under more genial 
skies. 


Where the Skies Have Wept 


Here are official figures from the 
United States weather bureau brought 
down to June 8: Calling the normal 
rainfall 100, the percentage of actual 
rainfall at Philadelphia from March 
1 to June 3 was 177; in other words 
1% times the normal rainfall for this 
three months’ period; Binghamton, 
N Y, 145; New Haven, Ct, 167; Nash- 
ville, Tenn, 158; Indianapolis, 132; 
Columbus, O, 114; Rochester, N Y, 
117; Erie, Pa, 128; Green Bay, Wis, 
122;' Chicago, 96 (a shade less than 
normal); Milwaukee, 131; Madison, 
Wis, 124; Des ‘Moines, Ia, 119; Bis- 
marck, N D, 108; Williston, N D, 128; 
Miles City, Mont, 199; St Louis 156. 
Here and there important sections 
show less than normal rainfall. So 
much for moisture. 

Inquiries recently sent out bring ifn- 
teresting replies to American Agricul- 
turist along the lines indicated above. 
In a general way a liberal potato 
acreage seems insured, despite the 
late spring and wet weather, with 
hope expressed that seasonable con- 
ditions from now on will push the 
crop rapidly. 

A Little Late in New York 

In an area of four square miles I es- 
timate the acreage about 10% over 
last year, and very few potatoes 
planted up to June 4, Soil conditions 
are good, plenty of ‘rain and farm 
work behind.—[N. F. C., Canastota, 
N Y. 

Few potatos planted up to the first 
week in June, but soil in good shape, 
acreage normal.—[S. D. Ensign, Liv- 
ingston County, N Y. 

In the Long Island potato section 
around Orient, season one week late, 
acreage is slightly increased, ground 
rather wet at planting time, but young 
plants coming up well with prospects 
now for a large crop. 

Acreage here about as last year, 
planting two weeks later, but soil in 
fine condition in early June. Plenty 
of rain and this is good for our sandy 
land.—[John O’Neil, Ontario County, 
N Y, 

Potatoes are about one week late 
and acreage the same as last year. 
Crop is starting finely.—[H. C. H., 
Atlanta, N Y, 

Planting is in progress and poor 
seed is reported in some _ sections. 
Acreage about the same as a year 
ago.—[N. M., Iola, Wis. 

Intend to plant potatoes on about 
the same acreage as in 1911. Very lit- 
tle planting done to date, too much 
rain and spring is backward. Corn 
just planted.—_[W. L. E., Bergen, N Y. 

The spring has been wet and back- 
ward, and potato planting is two 
weeks late, Acreage will not be far 
from normal.—[L. K., Mars Hills, Me. 

No potato plants out of the ground, 
but soil conditions are good. Price 
of seed so high that not many plant- 
ing more than last year. Old crop 
selling at $1.50 p bu.—[{H. W., Bel- 
mont, N Y. 

Uncertain Aroostook Outlook 

Potato growers in northern Maine 
are disappointed over conditions, al- 
though of course a prompt change 
for the better. might bring a sajisfac- 
tory issue, Following a lated 
Spring everywhere the clore of May 
brought more encouraging prospects, 
and farmers began work vigorously 
on their potato fields. But with the 
first week in June they found them- 
Selves greatly hampered by Teason 





of excessive rains, soil out of condi- 
tion, especially where the ground is 
low and wet. Temperatures were be- 
low normal, large quantities of ex- 
pensive seed potatoes were cut and 
itching for deposit in their slumber- 
ous.bed, and farmers fear this seed 
stock may rot before it is planted un- 
less there is a speedy change for the 
better. A full acreage is evidently 
planned for Aroostook county, and 
much will depend upon climatic con- 
ditions at this belated seeding time. 
These facts are borne out by latest 
advices from our correspondents in 
the field. 


Favorable in Ohio 


Probably about the same acreage 
as last year but very little planting 


up to the first week in June. Soil in 
good condition with ideal growing 
weather.—[F. L. Kent, Pv vrtage 


County, O. 

Farmers now planting potatoes un- 
der favorable conditions; look. like 
smaller acreage than last year.—[W. 
L. Lexington, Richland County, O., 

Potato acreage will be about \4 
less than last year and the crop was 
started a little later than usual. Soil 
conditions, however, were favorable. 
[A. H. H., Bamford, Pa. 

Potato planting late on account of 
wet weather and crop showing uneven 
start, acreage about as usual.—[B. D. 
Fitch, Lehigh County, Pa. 

Variations in Michigan 

The potato acreage is no greater 
than a year ago and is likely to be 
smaller because of the wet weather. 
The crop is fully 10 days late and 
only a small percentage up.—[E. E. 
O., Lapeer, Mich. ; 

Soil conditions are good for potato 
crop but price of seed potatoes is 
high and I do not expect acreage to 
be as large as usual.—[A. Z. H., Bear 
Lake, Mich. 

The usual date of planting is June 
18 to 20. Conditions are favorable 
so far. Poor seed is plentiful. Acre- 
age will be about the same as 1911.— 
[J. W., Paw Paw, Mich. 

Potato acreage will be about 20% 
less than last year. Planting com- 
menced at usual time. Conditions 
are good.and.most of the potatoes 
are up.—[G. E. W., Burr Oak, Mich. 

Potato crop is about 10 days later 
than usual. Soil on clay ground is 
very wet and a small percentage of 
the crop is planted. Acreage will be 
about normal.—[M. G. D., Oxford, 
Mich. 

Soil conditions are good and po- 
tatoes have core up well, making a 
favorable start. Acreage is about the 
same in this part of the state. Seed- 
ing was completed at about the 
usual time although some interfer- 
ence by reason of climatic condition. 
[M. T. Allen, Waupaca, Wis. 


Winter Wheat Prospect No Better 


[From Page 757.] 

result in spite of the lateness of the 
seeding, our correspondents report a 
comparatively high condition. The 
general average is reported as 90.7, 
which is the highest reported at this 
date since 1905. 

The following statement shows the 
estimated acreage and condition of 
oats on June 1: 


Acreage and Condition of Oats, June 1 














Acres Condition 
2 ae ree 1,823,000 92 
PR « (Geass sree < 1,162,000 93 
Tek... | <a Gas 6 «90 894,000 92 
OR? & tee Pease 0 6 190,000 85 
TOD ssa 6S 6d-aces 285,000 83 
W Va 105,000 92 
K 149,000 91 
1,972,000 90 
1,431,000 88 
1,748,000 92 
Ill 3,879,000 85 
yj 2,208,000 91 
Minn 3,021,000 95 
IR. +. «ta eae Sh 4,905,000 95 
| Cr ae 944,000 85 
Man <sitienssat+. 1,851,000 77 
Web « dibeiee ca ue 2,449,000 93 
mM OD eee wees 2,408,000 94 
SB. I> . Sipewene ss 1,578,000 95 
Cal - . adnan o< 216,000 84 
Ore ..scees rar 376,000 96 
Wah .2ehas dccect 287,000 $8 
Okla. Tiises<Wck-.~ 823,000 83 
Mont ...ciasen = 6 469,000 95 
Other’. Si tuas.< 02% 2,760,000 90 

Total ............87,483,000 90.7 


Corn Shows 2,000,0¢0 Acres Increase 

It has been assumed, as in the 
case of oats, that on account of the 
heavy winterkilling of winter wheat, 
clover and »meadows, particularly in 
the Ohio and Mississippi valley states, 
that there would be a very large in- 
crease in the acreage of corn. Such 
an increase was naturally to be ex- 
pected, but the weather conditions 
have been such that a large part of 
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FIELD AND GARDEN 





; 


the area which it was proposed to) 


put into corn this year will remain 
fallow. At the end of May there is 


a very large percentage of the orn. 
acreage of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, | 
Iiinois and Missouri which is soon to | 


be planted, and a small acreage in 
Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska that is 
not yet in the ground. 


} 


On this ac- | 


count, the increase in }treadth will be! 


much smaller than was anticipated, 
and on June 1 American Agricuiturist 
correspondents indicate that the 
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crease will not exceed 2,000,000 acres, 
or, say, a total of about 107,400,000 
acres, against 105,465,000 last year. 

Naturally the larger increase is in 
the states of the Ohio valley, where 
the loss of winter wheat was heaviest. 
But thtre is also a large and natu- 
ral increase in the spring wheat ter- 
ritory, where co.. growing is making 
rapid strides. In North Dakota, for 
example, the acreage is reported 53% 
greater than last year; and in South 
Dakota, which is already an impor- 
tant corn state, an increase of 30% is 
reported. If this figure shall hold 
good there would only be seven states 
in the union with a larger corn acre- 
age than South Dakota—a remark- 
able record in view of the fact it was 
only a few years ago that this state 
was regarded as too far north to be 
considered part of the corn belt. 

On June 1 only a relatively small 
percentage of the corn crop is up and 
in condition to be reported upon. 
American Agriculturist correspondents 
however, have given reports of con- 
dition as far as it is possible, and 
their conclusion is that the prospect 
for the crop is not good. Of course, 
a large part of this low condition may 
be attributed to the natural disap- 
pointment on account of the lateness 
of the season. So far as this low con- 
dition is a reflection of lateness it 
may be ignored, because a few weeks 
of warm, favorable weather would 
largely make good the previous de- 
ficiencies in temperature. On the 
other hand, it must be pointed out 
that the record of past years shows 
that a corn@crop which starts with a 
low condition very rarely makes any 
material improvement during’ the 
season. 





Fraternal Insurance—C. H. T. com- 
plains about his treatment by the 
American fraternal association of 
Honesdale, Pa. It was never li- 
censed to do business in New York 
state. In January 1910 it reinsured 
its members in the Columbian pro- 
tective association of Binghamton, 
N Y, which is doing business under 
the New York state insurance law. 
The Columbian “merely agreed to 
carry out the terms of the contracts 
that were entered into between the 
American and its members. The 
only funds that stand to the credit 
of the latter are those created by 
their payments made to the Colum- 
bian since the reinsurance.” Mr Em- 
met, superintendent of insurance at 
Albany, N Y, also writes us: “This 
department discovered during: the 
current year that a sum approximat- 
ing $16,000 was in the hands of the 
officers of the American fraternal at 
the time of the reinsurance, but did 
not pass to the control of the Colum- 
bian.” The Columbian writes to Mr 
Emmet that before it took over the 
American’s policies, the latter held a 
regular meeting of its policy holders 
and abrogated Sections 25 and 27. If 
this were legally done, it looks as 
though C. H. T. would have a hard 
job recovering his claim against 
American. Fraternal life insurance 
is very apt to be disappointing, espe- 
cially as an order grows older and 
the death rate increases. On the 
other hand, the complaint is that the 
old line life insurance companies 
have large expenses, which add un- 
necessarily to the cost of insurance. 








WELL POSTED 


A California Doctor with 
Experience 


40 Years 





“In my 40 years’ experience as a 
teacher and practitioner along hy- 
gienic lines,” says a Los Angeles phy- 
sician, “I have never found a food to 
compare with Grape-Nuts for the 
benefit of the general health of all 
classes of people. 

“I have recommended Grape-Nuts 
for a number of years to patients 
with the greatest success and every 
year’s experience makes me more 
enthusiastic regarding its use. 

“I make it a rule to always rec- 
ommend Grape-Nuts, and Postum in 
place of coffee, when giving my pa- 
tients instructions as to diet for I 
know both Grape-Nuts and Postum 
can be digested by anyone. 

“As for myself, when engaged in 
much mental work my diet twice a 
day consists of Grape-Nuts and rich 
cream. I find it just the thing to 
build up gray matter and keep the 
brain in good working order. 

“In addition to its wonderful ef- 
fects as a brain and nerve food 
Grape-Nuts always keeps the diges- 
tive organs in perfect, healthy tone. 
I carry it with me when I travel, 

almost certain to 
with my stomach.” 

Postum Co, Battle 


have trouble 
Name given by 
Creek, Mich. 

Strong endorsements like the above 
from physicians ali over the country 
have stamped Grape-Nuts the most 
scientific food in the world. “There’s 
a reason.” 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 





are genuine, true, and full of pee 






New Idea 
Manure Spreade! 
Never Clogs 






Don’t be pestered and made out 
of sorts by having a spreader that 
ae. You don’t have to. Get one 
tha steamy wider, evener, car- 
ries a r load and has ascoreo# 
other advantages—the New Idea. 


Send for Book and Special Circulars 


telling all about the 24 points of superior- 
ity, and an account of the at spreader 
contest on the Hartman farm, 

the New Idea put other spreaderson the 
scrap heap. Don't think of byving uns 
you know about the epreader that is 
always ready to give atest of its merits. 














Write today 
and get the facts. 
New Idea Spreader Co. 


440 Sycamore St., Celdwater, Ohie 


ARON AGE 














to Diggers 


Three etyles tochoose from ,each 
for certain conditions. 


way with the — 4 for di 

MH erfect adjustment for 
oe and thorough separation. “ck 
conditiess. can be backed, each can be 


thrown in and out of gear from 
the seat. Ask your dealer to 
show you this machine and write 
w us for booklet 


Free to all. 














HAY CAPS 


Stack, implement, wagon and farm 
covers. ater-p roof or plain can-< 
“vas. Plant-bed cloth; water-proof 
sheeting; canvas goods. 
HENRY DERBY 
123-A Chambers St., New York 
— Sl 














Farm Life Series ~ 


Profitable Poultry 
Production 


By M. G. KAINS, Poultry Editor Orange 
Judd Weeklies 





This book shows 
how poultry can be 
made more profit- 
able. The essential 
features of the so- 
called systems of 
poultry raising — 
such as Corning, 
Philo, Rhode Is- 
land egg farming, 
South Shore soft 
roosterraising,and 
co-operative buy- 

si, ing and selling of 
/ Lee - poultry supplies 

— and products—are 
presented. Topics, such as the location of 
a houses, fixtures, and handy devices, 
usiness breeds, maintaining health in the 
flock, fattening ducks, geese, turkeys, 
guineas, etc., are discussed fully and freaky. 


HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH 


This book contains 288 pages, is handsomely bound 
in green vellum cloth, library style, 5x7% inches, 


printed on fine paper from clean, new type, and is 
beautifully illustrated, both in the text and with 
half-tone inserts on heavy coated paper. It is given 


with a subscription—not sold—and this edition was 
prepared especially for our subscribers. It surpasses 
anything that has ever been put out in connection with 
a subscription offer, and is a credit to any library. 
The regular edition sells for $1.50. 


Given upon request to every subscriber 
who sends $1.00 in payment for his subscription to 
this journal for the coming year. New subscribers 
may have the book on the same terms. When this 
offer is accepted, no other or premium can be 
had except uyon payment of additional years’ sub- 
ym a This book is not sold alone, and can onl 

be had in connection with a subscription as stated. 
The book and the may be sent to different 
addresses if desired.. Address all orders to 


315 Fourth Ave. | New York, N. Y, 
































omas 
. Burkett. All at 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR « sear; 
50 cents for six months, including postage at present 
eecond-class rate. Canadian subscriptions, $1.50. 
TIONS—The label or wrapper on the paper 
A gt Fm is paid. by 

made receipt your paper an 
of expiration are sufficient notifi- 


orm us at once. 

DISCONTINUANCES—It is our custom to continue 
our subscribers as find it in- 

If you do not 


ADDRESS—Subscribers shbuid be 

old well as their new address. 
cents per agate line 

insertion. 

With =e otenbe o . 
Agriculturist we positiv: guarantee, while 
lasts, that no advertisement is al- 
columns unless we believe that any 
safely ver- 
agree 


: 


do business with the ad 

to make good any loss which 
may sustain trusting any such 

may prove to be a deliberate swindler; 

undertake to adjust trifling differences 
and responsible advertisers. 

dvyantage cf this guarantee, written complaint 
the publishers with: 


PEG eed 
rt ri 
Bab 


advertisement ap- 
must prove that in writ- 


& 

8 

F 

i 
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your adv."in the old reliable American Agri- 


” 

Always address our New York City headquarters. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
SPRINGFIELD. RASS. 
weEWw YORK CHICAGO 
31S Fourth Avenue Peoples Gas Building 
CHARLES WM. BURKETT. Editor 
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Fruit and vegetable growers are 
making greater savings than ever be- 
fore by means of 
canning. Formerly 
tons of produce be- 
low market grade or 
too ripe to ship were annually al- 
lowed to decay in orchards, fields or 
dumps. But every year sees a re- 
duction of this waste. Not only have 
canning factories sprung up to 
handle the surplus stock but home 
canning outfits are gaining in popu- 
larity every season. They convert 
losses into profits. Every farm as 
well as every fruit and vegetable sec- 
tion may thus benefit. While it is 
not likely that home canned products 
‘cam compete with those of commer- 
cial establishments it is none the less 
true that they attract private custom- 
ers. In this field the home canner 
has the great advantage over the 
commercial one in that he can come in 
direct personal contact with his cus- 
tomers and not only praise his wares 
but discover just what are the tastes 
of his individual patrons. In these 
ways he can build up a safe and sure 
business. For farmers with poor 
shipping facilities or with long hauls 
to market, home canning should ap- 
Peal because of its simplicity and its 
certainty of profitable sales. 








A valuable feature in the program 
of a recent Wisconsin state farmers’ 
institute was the atten- 

Encourage tion devoted to birds and 
the Birds the necessity for pre- 
- serving them. The time 
is surely ripe for a campaign of pro- 
tection and conservation of the 
feathered friends of the farmer. Re- 
strictive laws are not so much needed 
as amore general appreciation of the 
true economic value of birds. The 
tendency is too common to declare 
relentless war against an_ entire 
apecies because of the depredations 
of a few individuals. Through this 
course of , reasoning, generations of 
farmers have waged war on hawks, 
crows and other birds that really 
have high economic value but which 
commit occasional depredations. 
Farmers should learn to recognize in 
these a valuable and efficient means 
of holding in check various insect 
and animal pests: Hawks and owls 
live for the most part on micé, moles 
and other small animals, which- do 
untold damage, while only an occa- 
sional one is found robbing a poultry 
yard.. Crows may occasionally pul! 
up a few hills of corn, but the grub- 
worms and cutworms they also de- 


+ thse Ga 


stroy might easily ruin an entire 
field of corn. Practically every 
species of bird that has been hunted 
for sport. or destroyed as. pernicious 
has a real and definite value as de- 
stroyers of insects, and this service 
they render to agriculture is much in 
excess of any toll they exact in dam- 
ages, or of any possible return se- 
cured from their commercial use. 
A campaign of education on this 
topic, such as has recently been in- 
augurated in Wisconsin, could well 
be extended to every state. 





Now is the time to get rid of gam- 
bling at the fair. Managers can stop 
it if they really 
plan to do so, It’s 
just as easy as 
preventing it at 
a church social if gone at right. The 
old excuse that constables accept 
bribes need not work any longer. In- 
stead of commissioning constables to 
do this work private citizens could 
be delegated. This plan wrought 
wonders at the Berks county (Pa, 
fair last fall. The citizens engaged 
detectives and kept the fair grounds 
clear of crooks. Every respectable 
citizen can exercise his influence up- 
on the local fair managers. The 
sooner he starts and the more peo- 
ple he can get to join him the better. 
No time like the present to begin. 


Live Stock Publicity 


A great part of all farm live stock 
still representS inferior breeding. 
Pure-bred herds, covering all phases 
of live stock, are still far in the 
minority, and grade herds headed by 
pure-bred sires are not increasing as 
rapidly as this plan of better profits 
calls for. Scrub animals are both a 
disgrace and a’ menace to live stock 
interests, It is a pity that a pure- 
bred offspring of any class of animals 
should ever be slaughtered, because a 
pure .bred even of inferior breeding 
is betfer than most of the sires of a 
mongrel or mixed breeding. 

Qur pure-bred live stock men are 
slow to realize this. -They have been 
slow to réalize that the big selling 
ground for them is out on the farms 
among the herds and flocks of the 
plain, substantial farmers whose busi- 
ness it is to grow the corn, produce 
the milk and butter, raise the meat 
and other live stock products. There 
has been too much exclusiveness in 
breed circles. 

Breeders of pure-bred live stock 
have not connected with the men who 
want pure-bred sires to head their 
grade herds. The New York state 
Guernsey association hes taken a 
step in the right direction. It has 
started a co-operative plan for ad- 
vertising Guernsey cattle. Lists are 
to be made up of animals that are 
for sale by the breeders, and by 
means of advertising it is planned 
to acquaint men who are seeking such 
animals with such kinds and classes 
of Guernseys as are for sale. Such a 
plan will help both the seller and the 
buyer; it will widen the field for 
pure-bred Guernseys and offer a serv- 
ice that will be highly appreciated by 
dairymen who want to secure pure- 
bred animals for building up their 
herds. 

Doubtless this movement will be 
watched carefully and with great in- 
terest by breeders of other kinds of 
stock. If breeders’ and farmers could 
only appreciate that the great call 
today is for better herds and flocks, 
and if both seller and buyer could 
meet on common ground and get ac- 
quainted, and if all work together for 
better stock, high producing cows, 
heavier horses, more profitable meat 
animals, a period of prosperity would 
follow that would be felt in every 
part of the country. Not more live 
stock but a better grade. That’s the 
need. 


Abolish Gambling 
at Fairs 








French thrift is again evidenced by 
the 80-fold oversubscription to Paris 
bonds, They only 
yield about 3%%, 
witha lottery feature 
that may add a trifle more to the 
income. They were sold in lots as 
small as $20, with as little as $2 down 
and balance upon long time install- 
ments. The investment was adver- 
tised by flamboyant posters and pro- 
moted by the lottery. Thus every in- 
ducement was offered to encourage the 


French Thrift 


people to save and wisely to invest 
their savings, no matter how small. 
The French are a nation of investors, 
Americans are a nation of depositors. 
The latter policy encourages specula- 
tion among those who borrow, con- 
trol or manipulate deposits; the 
French plan encourages thrift, stabil- 
ity and ownership. Certain interests 
in the United States have so fattened 
upon exploitation of deposits that 
they bitterly resent any effort of the 
people to control their own invest- 
ments. Reform is making progress, 
however, as shown in the facilities 
wh:cn even big banks now offer small 
depcsitors. When American farmers 
learn to co-operate financially as 
have French farmers, the prosperous 
development of American agriculture 
will be assured. 





Principal Fruits Marketed in Italy 
include oranges, cherries, strawber- 
ries, peaches, plums and grapes. All 
of these fruits are grown locally and 
are customarily sold by weight, ac- 
cording to a recent consular report 
from the general. Fruits liable to 
quick deterioration are gathered in 
the evening, sent ih baskets by wag- 
ons to city markets during the night, 
where the sale to brokers usually be- 
gins at 3 o’clock in the morning. The 
unit of weight is the kilo, equal to 
2.2 pounds. The retail price of ap- 
ples and grapes per kilo is 7% to 12 
cents, cherries 7% to 10 cents, Green 
Gage plums 15% to 19 cents, peaches 
10 to 15% cents, strawberries 29 to 34 
cents. Table apples are exported in 
baskets to France, Germany, Switz- 
erland and Austria. During the win- 
ter a_few apples are imported from 
the United States and Canada, prac- 
tically all for supplying steamships. 
No other fresh fruit is imported from 
the United States. The import duty 
on fresh fruits is one lira (19.5 cents) 
for 100 kilos. 


What Heavy Rainfall Means— 
Eight inches of rain is reported by 
the weather bureau to have fallen in 
24 hours at New Orleans recently. 
That means that on every acre of 
ground more than one-half a ton of 
water fell every minute, or. 38 tons 
every hour. In other words, the rain- 
fall per acre was 154 gallons per min- 
ute or 9230 gallons (293 barrels) per 
hour. If this amount of water were 
to be placed on the acre by irriga- 
tion in 24 hours, two streams would 
be required, moving through outlets 
2 inches square at a rate of four miles 
an hour—900 tons of water on every 
acre between sunrise and sunrise. 


The Colorado or 10-lined potato 
beetle is well known among potato 
raisers. It passed the winter in~the 
pupa stage and returned this spring 
in great numbers, as many as 12 to 
18 to one stalk. It lays its cluster 
of yellow eggs under the potato 
leaves on straw and I noticed some 
on solid ground. Farmers must not 
forget to look at their fields or the 
red grubs will destroy the plant and 
spraying should at once begin with 
paris green or arsenate of lead mixed 
with water. The latter, which sticks 
to the leaves better, is considered best 
Several sprayings a few weeks apart 
will control them. Bordeaux mixture 
is also used with the poison on pota- 
toes for several reasons. It prevents 
the injury to leaves’ by the strong 
poison, holds the poison longer on the 
plants, and helps to prevent the early 
and late light diseases of potatoes.—— 
{E. D. Greenawalt, Berks County, Pa. 


I believe the outlook for fruit 
gtowing in Virginia is b.ight for the 
man who has used good judgment in 
selecting a site for his orchard and 
is prepared to give good care. He 
may expect lower prices, but our nat- 
ural advantages of location will en- 
able him to meet them successfully. 
I urge the organization of local co- 
operative shipping associations as an 
immediate necessity, and deplore the 
ill-considered planting and  itand 
booming schemes of_recent years. I 
have pointed out the need of greater 
conservatism in some respects, but, 
only to emphasize the fact that the 
prospects of the Virginia fruit grow- 
er are brighter now -than ever before. 
For Virginia fruit growing is just be- 
ginning to come into its own.—[Prof 
S. W. Fletcher, Director Virginia Hx- 
periment Station. 


Best Fruits for Canning 

The arrival of another 
shows increasing interest in commer 
cial fruit growing. At meeting of the 
western New York horticultural societ, 
in Rochester, an informing paper wa; 
read by E. O. Shuster of Monroe coun 
ty, N Y, on handling small fruits fo: 
the cannery. An abstract of this pape: 
is here presented: 

In growing small fruits for canning 
one thing the grower must alway: 
have in mind is quality. We find 
however, that many fruit growers 
have not yet been educated as tu 
what is desirable for this purpos: 
They have an idea that a canninz 
factory uses anything that can find 
no other market. This.is wrong. 

A manufacturer who is using ever 
effort to build a reputation and in- 
crease his business by giving his 
trade an article that will call for a 
repeat order must have the best that 
can be produced. In view of supply 
ing this demand the grower shoul: 
first of all select the variety required. 
After having determined this point 
he should use the best possible judg 
ment in selecting his stock, because 
good stock will produce good fruit 
when given the necessary care and 
attention. His next step is to give 
the stock the necessary care in orde: 
to get not only quantity, but quality. 

If he has done all of these things 
and has sold his first crop to a man- 
ufacturer of canned goods, he has 
made a positive market for each suc- 
cessive good cro) he can produce. It 
may be well to say that the harvest- 
ing and delivery of the crop is also 
an important feature. The fruit must 
be harvested at the proper time, 
when fully matured, se as to reach 
the packer in its best possible. condi- 
tion. One cannot get quality from im- 
mature fruit, nor when the fruit is 
on the verge of decay. 

It is not necessary when putting the 
fruit in the packages to place inferior 
quality in the bottom and the good 
quality on top. This will surely be 
detected when the packages are emp- 
tied and will add nothing to the 
grower’s standing. The grower may 
want to sell his fruit next year at 
the same place, but his past record 
will be on file for reference. Many 
fruit growers who deal with us never 
face their packages. Needless to say 
we know them all so well that we do 
not dig down in the basket to see 
what is there. 

The following notes are upon va- 
rieties of the small-fruits salable for 
our use. While I do not claim to be 
familiar with the comparative finan- 
cial returns received from the various 
products from the growers’ stand- 
point, I do know that good returns 
are secured from. the following va- 
rieties, which are best adapted for 
the high-grade products we manufac- 
ture, 


crop year 


Strawberries 

Of the home-grown berries I prefer 
Wilson, - because of its deep red. 
which appeals to the eye, its rich. 
acid flavor, which gives it character 
when preserved, and its firmness. 
which prevents it from cooking to 
pieces when processed. It grows to 
g001 size when properly cultivated 
and mulched. It is also a good yield- 
er under these conditions. 

Other varieties grown elsewhere ex- 
tensively possess all of these qualities, 
but we are not in a position to sa) 
whether they can be _ successfully 
grown here; viz, Williams, grown ex- 
tensively in Canada, Parsons, Sup 
rior and Gandy, grown in Marylan'! 
and Delaware. 


Cherries 


Napoleon is a solid fruit of 
size and color, small pit and delicious 
flavor. It has been demonstrated 
that by spraying the trees thorough! 
a@ profitable yield can be secured an 
nually. The Yellow Spanish is als: 
a desirable variety and can be use! 
for some purposes, but is rather 
highly colored for a white cherry. 

Frequently growers offer to sell u- 
for Montmorency what are in reality 
varieties of a quality no better tha" 
Early Richmond, The genuine Mont- 
morency is not ready to harvest un- 
til the Barly Richmond is gone. It 
is m larger, has a very small pit. 
and a much better flavor. 

The Morello is also a good cherry. 
and can. be used to a certain extent. 
We find ‘the cherry orchards that re- 
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ceive careful attention are the ones 


that produce the best quality and 


size fruit. 
Carrants and Gooseberries 

Several varieties of currants are 
good, but if we were asked to give a 
preference we would select th Fay’s 
Prolific. We also recommend the Red 
Cross, Cherry and Prince Albert. 

Black currants are grown exten- 
sively in Canada and make delicious 
jam and jelly, for which there seems 
to be a growing demand. 

The Downing gooSeberry has supe- 
rior qualities and firmness, color and 
flavor which commend it. It has a 
greenish-white cast which makes it 
very desirable for our use. Other va- 
rieties have good qualities—Smith’s 
Improved and Industry—but some va- 
rieties unless harvested early change 
to red, which is objectionable. , 


Raspberries 2nd Blackberries 


There are several varieties of 
red raspberires-—Cuthbert, Loudon, 
Marlboro, June—but we have 
been unable to find a gen- 
nine substitute for the Cuthbert. 
This variety is the best raspberry 
produced. It is hardy, under favor- 
able conditions a good yielder, pos- 
sesses a delicious flavor and _ rich 
eolor. It is also firm, so that when 
processed it remains whole and per- 
fect. The Columbian, a purple va- 
riety, is a better cropper than Cuth- 
bert, and has a pleasing flavor, but 
when made into a preserve the syrup 
is very dark and the berry has a 
faded appearance not at all plea ing 
to the eye. It is not firm enough to 
stand shipping and processing with- 
out going to pieces. It can -be used 
for certain purposes, and a ready sale 
will always be found for the product 
of a moderat acreage. 

Among black raspberries, Black 
Diamond, Gregg and Kansas are all 
good varieties, but the demand for 
black raspberries is not so good as 
for the red varieties. 

Erie and Lawton blackberries are 
both of excellent quality and size, 
and it would seem to us only a ques- 


tion of yield and hardiness of bushes 


as to which would be the inore de- 
sirable to grow. 
Stone Frr‘ts 
There are really very few varieties 


plums that make choice preserves 
canned product, although there is 
market for such varieties as Japan 
ind Lombard. The best plum for our 
is Imperial Gate. We are very 
lad to get this variety at an advance 
n price Monroe @Wgg and Gage and 
Reine Claude are used freely, but at 
1 lower price. Frost Damson is a de- 
sirable variety, being used extensive- 
for jams, 
We have experimented with every 
iriety of freestone yellow peach over 
1 period of more than 40 years, but 


lave never found anything to equal 
Karly Crawford. Many varieties are 
l.rger, some, perhaps, are as highly 

lored, and some have a flavor near- 
ly as good. While in many Barly 
Crawford orchards fruits are grown 
too small for our use, we believe that 
this is not because the variety is de- 
teriorating, but that the fault is in 


the growing, or the character of the 


soil. Crawford is a heavy cropper. 
When the fruit sets heavily it should 
be thinned thoroughly, so the tree 
will have sufficient strength to give 


the remaining fruit good size. Then 
the grower will have something that 
will command a good price 
have a large yield. 

We have also had splendid success 
with Reeves’ Favorite, which is of 
the Crawford type, also Surprise 
when properly handled, but when ali- 
lowed to remain on the trees untfl 
ripe it will not stand handling. It 
bruises too easily, and wherever there 
is a bruise it quickly turns black and 
decays. 

Elberta is good when weather con- 
ditions are favorable, but it requires 
an early season with plenty of warm 
weather when ripening to give it 
color and flavor. When the season is 
late and the weather is cold it does 
not mature properly and is not at all 
desirable, as it then lacks two neces- 
Sary qualities, color and flavor, and 
has only size to recommend it. This 


is not enotigh for goods that bear our 
label, 


Farmers are and have been putting 
up silos the past three years. Last 
fall about as many were put up as 
all the years before. Everyone is 
Pleased with them. Fodder that was 
not siloed spotied. All but one of 
the silos in this locality are wooden. 
[Oscar Wells, Fayette County, Ti. 
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Onions on Fertilizer 


E. C. DOW, WALDO COUNTY, MASS 


Having had 10 years’ experience in 
growing onions on fertilizer without 
the aid of farm manure, I feel I may 
be able to offer some suggestions that 
will be of interest to a reader who 
asked abeut this subject in The 
Homestead recently. [I learned the 
onion business from some of the good 
old Bay state farmers when only a 
boy. At that time, farmers were not 
in the habit of growing this crop 
without the use of manure. Some 
fertilizer was used but it was mostly 
in. connection with manure to give 
the crop a good start and push it 
toward maturity. Afterward, when 
“turning a clod of earth for myself 
and not being-a clod while doing it” 
T had to depend on fertilizers for the 
onion crop as there was not enough 
manure for all purposes. 

i believe it essential that the ni- 
trogen should be largely in an animal 
form, In the form of nitrate of soda 
it is too forcing and too rapid in its 
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work. It forces a toe active growth 
the first of the season and fails to 
keep it up long enough. If obliged 
to use nitrates, it should be applied 
in smaller amounts at several times 
during the growing season. The fer- 
tilizer should always be applied | 
broadcast just before planting and | 
thoroughly worked into the first 8 or | 
4 inches of soil. It should never be | 
plowed in nor harrowed in too deep- | 
ly. Worked in with a light harrow, | 
followed by a thorough raking, it 
will be about where it is needed. 

I ‘have grown onions eight years in | 
succession on only fertilizer and the 
last crop was the most profitable one 
of all. I know that men have used 
and still do use salt upon the. onion 
bed but I know of no good reason 
why. If you think you must use it, 
apply it in the fall and plow it in. -I 
have always had bet.cr results from 
fall plowing the onion ground than 
from spring plowing. The reasons | 
for this are many and they do not 
need to be told here as they are self- 
evident to the careful observer. b 
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The Waterloo Boy 
is built of the best 
material through- 


out. It is so simple 


Has reliable fly- 
ball governor and 
fuel saving regula- 
tion; patent mixer 


a 10-year-old boy Ww does away with 
| Cam run it. Starts pump; patent ignit- 
| easy in any weath- er thatnever misses; 


er; always depend- 
able. Willdevelop 
more power for 

its rating, at less 


lever to change 
speed while run- 
ning. All parts iater- 
changeable, 





cost, than any other WATERLOO @aSO LINE 
engine. a COMPANY. 
Rans with P a 
either 
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7 Save 23 per 
of rim-cu 
Save 25 per 





claims about Goodyear 
tires. 


Rim-Cutting 
Costs 23 Per Cent 


Careful statistics show that 23 per 
cent of all ruined clincher tires have 
been rim-cut. 

Clincher tires are the hooked-base 
tires which No-Rim-Cut tires are 


ch tires may be wrecked in a 
moment if punctured and run fiat. 
are often rim-cut when but 
partly deflated. 
No-Rim-Cut tires make rim-cut- 
ting impossible. Thus they save on 
the average this 23 per cent. 


Overloading 
Costs 25 Per Cent 


Then these patent tires—No-Rim- 
Cut tires—are made 





More than 1,100,000 Goodyear tires 
have now gone into use. They have 
been tested out on some 200,000 cars. 

The fact that these tires prevent rim- 


extra cap 


No-Rim-Cut proved 1,100, 





No-Rim-Cut 


Tires . 


Oversize 


cent by avoidance 
tting. 
cent through their 
acity. 


Proved 1,100,000 Times 


Remember this when you read these cutting and avoid overloading, has been 


000 times. 


The fact that these tires cut tire bills 


any other tire 


—under average conditions cut tire 
bills in two. 


Took 10 Years 
to Perfect Them 


We spent ten years ia perfecting 
these tires before the world knew 
much about them. 

We built in our factory a tire-test- 
ing machine, where four tires at a 
time are constantly worn out under 
every road condition. 

There we compared over 200 fab- 
rics, and 40 formulas for treads. 
There we compared—on a mileage 
basis—every method and process. 

In those ten years we brought 
these tires pretty close to perfection. 


in two is known to 200,000 users. 
As a result, No-Rim-Cut tires outsell 


s that were ever built. 


Then we invented a way to make 
tires that can’t rim-cut. Then we 
made these tires 10 per cent oversize 
to save the blow-onuts due to over- 
loading. 


Then Men Awoke 


Then motor car owners began to 
find out what these tires meant to 
them. Then they told one another. 


In the past two years the demand 
for these tires has increased by 500 
rcent. It has trebled in the "past 

2 months. 
Now 1,100,000 have gone into use. 


And the demand for these tires is 
larger by far than for any other tire. 


You are bound to use them when 
you find them out, 





10 cent over the 
oc ylthog 

That means 10 per 
‘ceut more air—10 
cent added Zz 
capacity. And that, 
with the average car, 
adds 25 per cent to 
the tire mileage. 

So these two fea- 
tures together — No- 
Rim-Cut and oversize 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


but your tire ex 
is doubled while you 
wait 
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Our 1912 Tire Book 
—based on 13 years 
of tire making — is 
filled with facts you 
should know. Ask us 


te mail it to you. 
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THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
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Dear Friends: Many members of 
our family of readers say that 
' the short local letters from dif- 
ferent of New York are 
not on 4 interesting but  help- 
ful in eeping them posted on 
the Empire state. To give the best 
what is going on at all points of 
service in this respect, I must have 
your help. I would like to have 
personal letters from every section 
of the state. Tell about the prices 
you are now receiving. How does 
the corn crop appear? What is the 
most notable thing about the or- 
chards and the truck fields? What 
do farmers say about the dairy- 
man’s league? What local crop is 
demanding most attention? Discuss 
or other items. Either a let- 
ter or postal card will do,. but write 
me very soon. 


Editor American Agriculturist. 


Fruit Belt Demonstration Car. 


BSYLVANUS VAN AKEN, ULSTER CO, N Y 
e 





The New York Central railroad re- 
cently co-operated with the state col- 
lege of agriculture and ran a demon- 
stration car through the Hudson river 
fruit belt. The car was run over the 
West Shore tracks from Marlboro, 
Ulster county, to Coxsackie, Greene 
county. In the car was an exhibition 
of insect pests and fungous diseases 
of the various fruit crops. Special 
attention was given to diseases of cane 
fruits and grapes. Specimens of dis- 
eased plants and injurious insects were 
on exhibition, also spraying rods, noz- 
zles of various shapes and samples of 
insecticides. Brief talks were given 
on the cause and control of fungous 
and insect troubles. These were illus- 
trated with actual specimens, many of 
which could be observed through the 
microscopes with which the car was 
equipped. An opportunity for ques- 
tions and discussions was provided. 
Specimens of insects were brought to 
the car by fruit growers and freely 
discussed, 

The special feature of this visit was 
the arrangement for experts to visit 
orchards in the neighborhood during 
part of time scheduled for each stop. 
This was a fine opporunity for con- 
sulting experts in the home orchard. 
Those accompanying the car were 
Profs C. H. Tuck, C. S. Wilson, M. F. 
Barrus and Donald Reddick of the 
state college of agriculture, and F. S. 
Welch, agriculturist of the farm bu- 
reau of the New York Central rail- 
road. Evening meetings were held in 
a ty car attached for discussions 
only. 





Hop Market Shows Firmness 


The New York state hop market is 
firm and prices higher, due largely to 
the report of appearance of mold in 
hop yards. Sales of old hops of me- 
dium grade have recently been made 
at 20@25c p lb. Transactions in choice 
hops have been few. About 27%c has 
recently been paid in the vicinity of 
Waterville for hops. On the Pacific 
coast in Cal, Sonoma hops have been 
contracted at 25c p lb, or better. Con- 
dition for the growing plants are re- 
ported as more favorable. Contracts 
in Ore read at about the same figure 
as in Cal, The recent pool of hops in 
Cai held by the Uhlmans, it is stated, 
- will not be sold under 40c, 

To Fight Mold 

The appearance of white mold again 
this year in New York hop fields is 
giving growers some alarm... Farmers 
are preparing to fight the mold and 
will spray with sulphur at the second 
time of tying, and every three weeks 
up to the time the hop comes into 
the bur. Some growers will spray 
with flowers of sulphur as a preventive 
measure, Since the spores of the mold 
are so smal] that at first they are not 
apparent to the eye, this scourge may 
be more easily combated when it is in 
its incipietn.stages than when left un- 
til it gets hold of a plant. 

A report from Bouckville states that 
hops are growing rapidly and the work 
of tying is nearly completed. Buyers 
have offered to contract hops at 33c p 
lb, but growers refuse. 


Expects High Hop Prices 


HARRY FRAZER, CALIFORNIA 


The hop yards are in a bad condi- 
tion, owing to the dry season that we 
have had. Most of the hops are tied 
and trained, but without irrigation it 
will be impossible for the growers to 
raise any kind of a crop. The roots 
are now suffering for lack of water 
and the vines are making very poor 
progress. 

It is not as easy a matter for the 
growers to irrigate. Some, of course, 
are more fortunate than others, being 
situated on the banks of the Sacra- 
mento river and are, in most cases, 
able to get water on to the yards. 
However, there are others less fortu- 
nate, as those located on the Ameri- 
can, Feather, Consumne and Russian 
river banks, the said rivers being so 
low this year that it will be an impos- 


‘are planted 
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sibility to irrigate therefrom. Others, 
again, have to resort to sinking or 
boring wells, but, as this is a rather 
expensive matter, the growers usually 
trust to luck in ‘raising a crop, 
The correct amount of new acreage 
set out in California is 2500, in 
Oregon 3000, and in Washington 
ebout 200. 

We understand that the English 
yards are in bad shape on account of 
the dry season over there. The Ger- 
man roots, have had such a setback 
last year (you are aware, no doubt, 
that they came in with a very short 
crop last season), and as their roots 
were burnt by the hot weather and 
drouth, it will take them two or three 
years in which to recuperate, Califor- 
nia is the only place in the world 
where the growers sometimes realize 
four or five bales to the acre from a 
first year’s planting. 

I am neither a bull nor a bear, but, 
with the conditions existing, I cannot 
see why hops will not bring in greater 
profit this year than-they did in 1911. 
All the old hops have been sold or 
used, extracts that have been carried 
in warehouses for years have been 
bought and you cannot find one pound 
of it today in the market. Sonoma 
growers have refused 27 cents for 
contracts on their 1912 crop, as they 
are looking forward to a better mar- 
ket. After examining many yards in 
California I have reached the conclu- 
sion they will fall awsy below the 
crop raised last year. 


> 


St Lawrence Co—Farmers were un- 
able to do any spring work before 
June 1 because of rain. Meadows are 
fine. Milk stations paid $1.30 for May 
milk. 

Chemung Co—Oats look well, Pros- 
pects are good for apples, as the trees 
blossomed well, Peaches will be a 
failure, 

Peach Crop 40% in Tompkins— 
Spring has been so backward that but 
very little corn was planted by June 
1. Winter wheat and early sown oats 
look well. Prospect for apples is good, 
as trees blossomed full. Mr King of 
Covert, who is the most extensive 
peach grower in this section, says 
there will be but a 40% peach crop. 

Warren Co—There has been very 
little warm weather as yet. Early 
planted corn and potatoes are up. 
Meadows look beautiful. Fruit will 
be scarce, Seed potatoes are very 
searce. Some farmers did not save. 
enough for themselves and they are 
impossible to get. Grain has gone up 
again in price. Work progressing 
nicely with the state road, 

Late Spraying in Genesee—Potatoes 
at last, Farmers have 
been sowing beans. Most of the or- 
chards have been sprayed for the last 
time, and prospects look favorable for 
a good yield. Corn has started well, 
although there is some trouble with 
wireworms. Cabbage plants are grow- 
ing fast, and most all of the seed that 
was planted germinated. 

Washington Co—Farm work is back- 
ward on account of so. much wet 
weather. Grass and grain look well. 
Fruit trees blossomed full, but worms 
are badly injuring the apples. Those 
who have a spraying outfit are fight- 
ing them successfully. Many trees are 
completely stripped of their leaves, 
Pastures made a good start and cows 
are milking well. The Cambridge 
Dairy Co is taking in about 23,000 lbs 
of milk daily. Farmers can get skim 
milk or buttermilk at 10c p can, 
George Foster is buying wool at 20c 
Pp lb. 

Schoharie Co—Oats that were sown 
early look good. Old meadows do not 
look very good, but some new seeding 
is fine. There is still corn to be plant- 
ed, but the ground is cold and wet. 
A new state road 1 mile from Esper- 
ance to the depot will be built. Milk 
price for June will be 2%4c p qt at the 
station. 


Fewer Potatoes, More Beans—Not 
as many acres of potatoes have been 
planted in Orleans Co &s last year, but 
many more beans, There is promise 
of a good hay crop, and as a result hay 
has dropped to $20 p ton, Barring 
hailstorms and young cyclones the ap- 





_ ple crop seems assured, 


Steuben Co—The season for putting 
in farm crops has been very short. 
Spring opened late and everything has 
grown very rapidly. Some fields that 
farmers were intending to plow and 
plant will be left for meadows as the 
grass is so large, 

Red Beans Cleaned Up—Apple pros- 
pects are good in Wyoming Co. Red 
beans are about cleaned up at $3 p 
bu, Woo! is 21lc. Milk at cheese fac- 
tories brings about $1.25 p 100. 

Tioga Co—Weather is almost per- 
fect, and vegetation is growing rapid- 
ly. Hay and apples promise a full 
crop. 

Buying Steam Rollers—May was so 
cold and wet that very little corn had 
been planted June 1 in Chenango Co. 
The potato-acreage will be less. owing 
to high prices and chilled seed. Many 
have sown only 12 qts grass seed p 
acre instead of 16, owing to high price 
of seed. Grass looks fine and pas- 


tures are good. Several towns have 
purchased steam rollers to work on 
the highways. A state road will be 
put in from Bainbridge to Ninevah, 
about 11 miles, Chickens are hatch- 
ing poorly. 


Machinery Replaces Help—The séa- 
son has been cold and backward and 
farmers are generally late with their 
corn and “potato planting. Some 
farmers are replanting corn in Wyo- 
ming Co. Seed potatoes are scarce, 
Farmers are planting the usual acre- 
age. Oats look fine. Meadows give 
promise of a large hay crop. Most 
farmers are using more machinery 
and not keeping as much hired help. 


Building Silos—A large acreage of 
corn is being put in for silage in 
Chenango Co. Many are to be built 
at once. The acreage for potatoes, 
oats, buckwheat and beans is not 
changed from last year. Meadows 
will be light.’ The bank and creamery 
failures are hard on all classes A 
hew bank has just started business. 


Albany OCo—Hay promises. well. 
Very few potatoes have been planted 
as seed is very scarce. At a recent 
auction sale cows brought from $50 
to $60 ea, 

Ontario Co—Very 
planted until June. Apple trees are 
well filled with the exception of 
Greenings. Baldwins look fine. Grass 
is making a good growth. Pasturage 
is fine. Wheat is not as good as usual, 
Cabbage seed came up good. Alfalfa 
fields are promising. The prospect for 
all kinds of fruit is good. Farmers 
have been spraying with lime-sulpaur 
and arsenate of lead, 


Putnam Co—Some farmers had not 
planted their corn the first week in 
June. Feed of all kinds remains high, 
The state road is progressing nicely. 


Erie Co—All oats and corn are now 
in the ground. Grass and wheat look 
good. Hay is $20 to $21 p ton. Eggs 
20c p doz, 

More Stone Road Wanted—Roads 
are in fairly good condition through- 
out Sullivan Co, but the farmers 
would be well pleased to have more 
stone roads. The state road or the 
big trunk line No 4 is progressing 
very nicely. Pastures are in good con- 
dition and live stock is doing well. The 
outlook for a big hay crop is excellent. 


Madison Co—Earlville grange served 
ice cream and cake June 1 to attend< 
ing members. Farm topics discussed 
were Best methods of cutting potatoes 
for planting and curing hay and clover, 
Architects from Binghamton have in- 
spected the Earlville schoolhouse and 
sent to the board of education plans 
for repairs, also specifications for a 
new building. The barns on what is 
known as the Clarke farm are under- 
going extensive repairs by the present 
owners, Fay & Cloyes. Later a fine 
dairy will make it a model farm. Cab- 
bage plants, where seed was good, are 
growing finely. Strawberries promise 
a heavy crop if weather conditions 
continue right. 


More Chickens in Onondaga— 
Weather continues cold and wet. The 
usual acreage of corn and potatoes 
is being planted.. Wheat and grass 
look well.. Alfalfa is nearly ready for 
first cutting. Barley and oats are 
growing finely. Stock out to pasture 
and doing well. There will be no 
peaches, but other fruits blossomed 
well. Farmers are giving more atten- 
tion to raising chickens, and many 
hundred broilers will be ready for the 
July market. Spring pigs are plenti- 
ful and doing well. They are $3 ea. 

Allegany Co—Old potatoes sell for 
60c p bu. Milk at factory is $1.20 p 
100 Ibs. Wool is 2lc, hay is $20. 
Highway work is about finished. 
Grass on the hills is poor and will be 
a light crop. It will be very heavy 
in the valley. Farmers are busy 
planting potatoes. Acreage will be 
the same as last year. 

Buffalo Gets State Grange—At a 
conference of the executive committee 
of the N Y state grange it has been 
decided to hold the next annual meet- 
ing in Buffalo the first week in Feb. 

Bean Acreage around Geneseo is 
liable to show some increase. E. E. 
Doty writes under date of June 10 that 
conditions point that way, but he is 
not ready to pass an opinion without 
a little more careful investigation; 
looks like acreage normal to a slight 
increase. The season was very late 
for seeding oats, and the wheat crop 
in many parts of the county is poor. 
More or less wheat area will be 
plowed up and planted to beans. 
“However, prices have ruled very high 
the past two years,” says Mr Doty, 
“which would naturally stimulate 
planting of beans.” 

York Spring Work Done—Nearly all 
the spring work in this section is fin- 
ished. All crops look well. Hay and 
wheat will at least be normal. Corn 
is up well, but the cutworms are de- 
stroying it to a great extent. Eggs 
sell at 18e, and butter 26c. Cows are 
high in price and in great demand. 

Bigger Barns in Wyoming Co—June 
has been very nice so far, although 
there has been very little rain. Farm- 
ers doing late plowing find the ground 


little corn was 
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very dry. Grass looks fine. There 
@re good prospects for fruit. Roads 
are very bad in some places; they 
have been scraped and sod has been 
pulled into the road. Horses are very 
high. A number of farmers are build- 
ing lafge barns to keep more stock. 
Veal is 6% to Tc p lb. All kinds of 
feed remain very high. Good beer 
cattle are scarce and~high. Hogs are 
7c p 1b, eggs 18 to 20c p doz. A state 
road is being completed. from Java 
Center to Five Corners. 


The Utica Cheese Market 


At Utica, N Y, June 10, frost the 
past week did some damage to sen- 
sitive crops, but it was less in this 
dairy section than in some others, 
especially in the extreme northern 
portion ofthe state, where in some 
localities corn will have to be re- 
planted. The cold weather has not 
done any particular damage to pas- 
tures, but the chilly nights have so 
affected cows that there has been a 
decrease in the yield of milk. With 
warmer weather the yield may in- 
crease slightly but it appears to be 
now about at the flush... With June 
cheese—that is desirable for stor- 
age—near at hand, the market today 
showed a much firmer tone, and 
there was an advance of %ec over 
last week. The official transactions 
were: Large colored 150 bxs, large 
white 75, small colored 2710,- small 
white 1725. The curb sales were at 
13%c. The sales of butter were 261 
packages at 27@28c p Ib. 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Monday, June 10— 
Last week after Monday there was a 
dull trade, with steers selling at easier 
prices on Wednesday; at the close, 
however, a better feeling prevailed 
and. steers ruled firm to a _ shade 
higher. Bulis and cows on light re- 
ceipts held up steady, and later 
Showed considerable firmness, closing 
10@15c higher. Calves sold 25@50c 
off on last Wednesday, but recovered 
at the close of the week. The selling 
range for the week was: Steers $7.15@ 
9.40, oxen 6.40@7.50, bulls 4@7.D0, 
cows 2.50@6.25, veals 5@10.50, butter 
milk calves 6@650. Fresh cows ruled 
steady. 

Today there were 37 cars of cattle 
and 5200 calves on sale. Steers opened 
slow, steady for the under grades, firm 
for best; closed firm for all grades. 
Fat bulls and fat cows were dull to a 
shade lower; others firm to 15c higher; 
all sold, Calves were in fair supply; 
opened steady to a fraction lower; 
closed firm on best grades; steady for 
others. Steers averaging 900 to 1405 
lbs sold at $7@9.30 p 100 Ibs, includ- 
ing 17 cars of Pa, at above range of 
weights and prices, 2 cars Va, 1132 to 
1172 lbs, at 7.75, 2 cars distillery fed 
Ky, 1187 Ibs, 8.20. Bulls sold at 4@ 
25, cows 3@6.35, 1 fcy cow 7, veals 
7.50@10.50, culls 5@7, buttermilk 
calves 5.50 @6.50. 

Sheep after last Monday continued 
to decline, closing 25@50c lower: 
lambs held up until Tuesday’s close; 
on Wednesday there was a weak feel- 
ing for ali grades below prime; on 
Thursday, with liberal supply the mar- 
ket declined 25@35c on all grades: 
lambs closed at a further decline of 
50c, yearlings fell off 50c@$1. Today 
there were 30 cars of stock on sale. 
Sheep ruled firm to 25c higher; lambs 
on moderate receipts were 35@ x 
higher; pens about cleared. Common 
to choice ewes sold at 3@4.50 p 100 
lbs, mixed sheep and wethers at 4.75@ 
5.50, culls 2@2.75, southern lambs 8.75 
@9.75, N Y and Pa lambs 7.50@9, top 
price of Va and Ky lambs 9.75, Tenn 
lambs 9.50, Md lambs 9 

Hogs held up last 
weights, closing steady. Today there 
were 3 cars of hogs on sale. Prices 
unchanged and light to heavy hogs 
selling at $7.75@8 p 100 Ibs, pigs 7.50 
@ 7.75. 





week for al! 


The Horse Market 

While trading generally was less ac- 
tive last week, offerings were not 
heavy and prices ruled steady. Gooii 
chunks and expressers continue to lead 
the demand at the range of $225@27 
p head, with an occasional sale at 30 
Others dull and unehanged. Expor' 
demand almost nominal. 

At Buffalo, dry-fed steers were in 
demand Monday, and sold at about 1c 
p 100 Ibs higher than closing prices cf 
the previous week. Other grades of 
steers were steady. Prime heavy 
weights were quoted as high as $9.35 
p 100 lbs, plain to good weighty steers 
sold at 7.50@8.50, shipping and butch- 
er steers 7.60@8.35, yearlings 7.75 

5, common to fair handy-weight 
butcher steers 6.50@8.25, cows 4@7.""). 
heifers 5.50@8, feeders 4.50@6, stock- 
ers 3.50@5.50, bulls 4@7. Receipts of 
cattle were 3000 head, of hogs 17, 
The market for hogs was strong, and 
mixed weights sold at 7.95@8 p 100 
Ibs, Yorkers 7.85@7.95, pigs and light 
weights 7.25@7.40. Sheep and lambs 
amounted to 9000 head, top price of 
lambs 7.75@8, wethers 4.75@5, ewes 
4@ 4.50. 


Butter Market—At Elgin, butter 
continues firm at 25%c. 4 
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Ask for Catalog 
Built exclusively for milkmen, bakers and butchers 








The Parsons Wagon Co., Box 503, Earlville, N.Y. 








Read this advertisement? it means dol- 
lars and cents to you. At Millward Set- 
tlement, Aitkin County, Minnesota, our 
conipany is selling natural clover and 
rich dairy lands, in ideal location and 
near markets, at only $12 to $15 per 
acre in tracts to suit. You -% to in- 
vestigate their lands. It will be a 
pleasure to me to send you free literae 
ture, with maps and facts on receipt 
of your address. Write 


LAND AGENT C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. 
152 Wolvin Bidg., Dulath, Mino. inl 





Se/f- 
feed 


WILL BALE 20 TONS OR MORE A 
DAY AT COST OF ONLY 40c A TON. 
Make big money baling for your neighbors 
after yours is done, 

The Cyclone is powerful, durable, 
repair-proof—made almost en of 
finest steel, Unbreakable steel baling 
chamber, adjustable tension, makes smooth, 
clean, tight bales, 75to 125 Ibs. as desired. 
Three strokes each circle. Selt-feed. Wor 
o— barn or windrow. 

ere 8 the biggest m ker 
oe. Sow price. Free trial and dbostate 

On ev: . toda 
full information tress ne ee 
Geo. Ertel Co., 
246Ky. St., Quincy, Hl. 





rms. ese machines make 

good anywhere. KEYSTONE 

WELL BORING MCH. CO. 
BEAVER FALLS, PA. 




















Sizes 2 inches to 24 inches, inclusive. 
Hard burned; quality guaranteed. 

» NEW YORK STATE SEWER COMPAN 
804 INSURANCE BUILDING, oi a. ¥. 
References given. 











OST durable feace 
M made. Heaviest 


























Tobacco Plants Growing Rapidly 


For the past two weeks every tobacco 
grower in Pennsylvania and New York 
who has plants of sulficient size has 
been setting them in the field. Warm 
weather has developed the young 
plants until they are in good condition, 
and, combining this with the generous 
supply of moisture in the soil, plants 
are starting off at a rapid pace. Con- 
ditions area little later than usual in 
Ohio, but planting there is also in full 
swing. Commercial fertilizers are be- 


A FAVORITE MONEY CROP 


ing used in Pennsylvania even more . 


extensively than usual. 

Heavy inroads have been made in 
the 1911 Lancaster and York counties’ 
tobacco crop the past few weeks. Sell- 
ing has been reported in many sec- 
tions of Lancaster county, and only a 
comparatively smal) part of the crop 
is now in first hands. A good many 
of the big growers have packed their 
own tobacco rather than sell it. osti- 
mates of the amount of tobacco left 
in first hands do not run higher than 
5%. Some growers having extra good 
tobacco are refusing llc for it. 

It has been an open secret since last 
fall that there is a scarcity of binder 
tobacco in the United States. Possibly 
a result of this is seen in the order 
received by W. S. Pinney of Suffield, 
Ct, for 50,000 Havana seed plants to be 
shipped to Hamilton, Can. The binder 
crop in the Connecticut valley is all 
out of farmers’ hands, and reports 
farm warehouses tell of more tobacco 
having been sent to manufacturers 
than is common before the middle of 
the summer. The crop is starting off 
in New England in good style, and the 
acreage will be slightly increased over 
that of 1911 

Lancaster County Busy 


Planting of tobacco commenced the 
first week in June, but has not been 
general until now. We experienced 
very dry weather, which makes it dif- 
ficult to prepare land. Some of last 
year’s tobacco is still in first hands 
and selling slowly. Prices are reduced 
to 8@9c.—[A. C., Landisville, Pa. 

About half the tobacco plants were 
set by June 6 Nearly all of the to- 
bacco will be of the heavy leaf variety. 
All of the 1911 crop is out of farmers’ 
hands.—[W. L. F., Ephrata, Pa. 

The season has been very backward 


and very few acres were set before 
June 3. Acreage will be about the 
same as last year. Ground in good 
condition.—[H. S., North Towan- 
da, Pa. 

Tobacco plants are 10 days iate. 


Commenced setting about June 12. The 
same acreage will be planted as last 
year. About 70% of the 1911 crop was 
sold at prices ranging from S@1lc in 
the bale. About 25% of the acreage 
this year will be Havana seed.—[W. 

G., Jersey Shore, Pa. 

Tobacco acreage will probably be the 
same as last year. Planting will be 
practically finished this week.—[F. H. 
D., Corning, N Y. 

The tobacco crop is being trans- 
planted. The growers expect to com- 
plete the resetting and have a perfect 
stand by June 25. The plants are 
vigorous and are starting to grow 
quickly. The acreage devoted to to- 
bacco in this vicinity will not vary 
much from that of 1911. Growers 
have disposed of all tobacco they ‘had 
on hand.—[J. C. M., Horseheads, N Y. 

About the same number of acres 
will be devoted to tobacco in the vi- 
cinity of Oxford as last year. About 
half is burley and half cigar leaf. It 
should be sowed by June 20.—[N. F., 
Butler County, O. 


The Start in the East 


Wet weather handicapped setting, 
and plants are backward. Only about 
25% of acreage set last year at cor- 
responding date is started. Mostly 
Havana is raised. No sales are re- 
ported. Several fields in Southwick 
and Westfield are starting well. cut- 
worms plentiful. Old tobacco scarce. 
[K. A. D., Westfield. Mass. 

Tobacco beds have turned out fine 


Plants, the rainy weather helping. 
The seed nearly all sprouted an” 
yielded good, thrifty plants. Setting 
is progressing rapidly, and more ir 


set now than has n at this time in 
some years. Acréage considerably 
more than last year. Growers all 
hard at it.—[{F. G., Gi'derslee”’es Ct. 

Growers are busy transplanting the 
crop ard if good weather prevails 
about half the acreage will be set by 
June 15. Help is scarce. Dealers in 
primed tobasaco ha- been through 
Suffield endeavoring _ to contract for 
1912 crop at about 25c. Growers look 
for B@Wc. W. EH. Pinney shipped 
13 baskets of p'ants to Caneda this 
week. This is the first time that Suf- 
field plants have been'shipped to 
Canada.—[F. E. H., Suffield, Ct. 

In the Western Binder State 

Transplanting will begin about 
June 20. Plants look well, but are not 
as far advanced as usual! at this time. 
There will be a slight increase in 


‘acreage in the seuthern part of the 












state. Very little of the 1911 crop 
hands.—[E. M. 


Tobacco ‘setting has just begun in 
Crawford Co. There is a scarcity of 
plants, and much damage by cut- 
worms to those already set. Acreage 
in this section will be about the same 
as last year.—[A. P., Soldiers Grove, 
Wis. 

Seed beds have picked up wonder- 
fully within the last two weeks. No 
planting has been done yet, but farm- 
ers are busy preparing land. This 
land was plowed deep last fall and 
plowed shallow in the spring. A 
coat of manure was put on and the 
ground thoroughly worked with a 
disk harrow and dragged before 
planting. About the same acreage as 
in 1911 will be planted if weather is 
favorable.—[K. H., Cambridge, Wis. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Six Cents a Word 
Read by 725,000 People Weekly 
x DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
Agriculturist. At a cost of only SIX 
Fy word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 

advertisement must have address on, as we cannot for- 
ward replies sent to this office. ; 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
tion im issue of the following week. Advertisements 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” “TO RENT’ will be 
accepted at the above rate, but will be inserted in 
our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

© BLACK-FACED TYPE or lay of any kind 
small 


N disp! 
will be allowed — this | thus making « 
~o as noticeable as 


mae for ns 
ising te only six cents 
Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 








“Parner ‘.-- * adver- 
insertion. 


& word ea 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN prize-winning 
strains—Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks, White 
Wyandottes, White and Brown Leghorns; eggs $1.50 
15, $7 100. Imported Light and Dark Brahmas; 

$2.50 per 15. Catalog gratis. F. M. PRES- 
COTT, Riverdale, N J. 





MOTTLED AN 
Houdans, S C 


SONAS, Silver Spangled Hamburgs, 
lack Minorcas, oma guineas, I R 


ducks, S C Buff Leghorns; 13 $1. Catalog 25 
varieties. BERKSHIRE PION ‘EER POULTRY 
YARDS, Berkshire, N Y. 





. {11} 763 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
FOR SALE—Sweet potato plants, ~~ tomato, 





celery, and other vegetable plants by millions 
nnd for price list. MICHAEL N ORGO: Vineland, 
Ae ef —~ $2, $2.50 seed 


bushel, Crimson 
clover seed 8. aise" bushe! 
JOSEPH E. HOLLAND, Milfo rd, 





SWEET POTATO PLANTS, red and yellow, $3 pee 
1000. Cabbage and tomato price list free, 


FORD & SON, Hartly, Del 





CABBAGE PLANTS? all leading varieties, $1.00 per 











thousand, 10,000, $7.50; 5000, 34. JAMES THOMAS 
& SONS, Chester, N 

CABBAGE PLANTS, cauliflower, celery, tomato 
sweet potato, 100 postpaid ec GLICK’S SEED 
FARMS, Lancaster, Pa 

VICKS BRANCHING ASTER PLANTS one cent 
each, postpaid. A. B. KATKAMTER, Macedon, N Y 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


ROY SWING STANCHIONS, comfortable for cat- 
tle, durable and cheap. Thousands in use; beoklet 
with cuts and full information by writing the manu 
facturers. ROY BROS, East Barnet, Vt 


MISCELLANEOUS 

JOB PRINTING. PHOTO-ENGRAVING, electro- 
typing, catalogs, booklets, papers, etc. Press work at 
lowest prices and shortest time. You are invited to 
submit samples of what you want printed or pub 
lished, and quotations will be furnished. Low prices 
on big runs in standard sizes THE PHELPS 
PUBLISHING CO, Springfield, Mass. 








WANTED—AIll 
samples and 


engaged couples to write us for 
prices on engraved or printed wedding 
invitations. Invitations should be ordered one month 
in advance of wedding. Mention number wanted 
OLD DOMINION PAPER CO, Norfolk, Va. 





ROLLER EXTENSION MILKING STOOLS-—Tiree 
legs up and three legs down is the way I ship them. 
Write for cirqular and prices. HENRY R. BROWN, 





R D No 1, Cincinnatus, N 

PATENTS—Our name is our inducement. RICH 
ARDSON & WOODWORTH, Jenifer Building, Wash- 
ington, D C. 





OUR HELP BUREAU 


Six Cents a Word 
MALE HELP WANTED 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP!—The Jewish agri- 
cultural and industrial aid society has on its lists 
men wishing to obtain emvloyment on farms. Many 
of them are without experience. They are able-bodied 
and willing to work. If you can make use of such 
help, please communicate with us, stating what wages 
you will pay, whether the work is permanent, and 
whether you prefer a single or a married man, with 
or without experience Ours is a philanthropic or- 
ganization, whose object it is to assigt and encour- 











1500 weekly, 8 8 


$4 PER 100—Instant shipment, . 
White White Rocks for 


Hamburgs, 8S C te Leghorns, 
hatching. BROOKSIDE FARMS, Nelson, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Indian Runner ducks, 
Single Comb White Leghorns, $1 each 
VIEW POULTRY FARMS, Shelltown, 


WHITE LEGHORNS, Wyckoff strain; 





R I 
laying. 
Md 


Reds, 
BAY 





baby chicks 





$12 per 100, prepaid. WHITE LEGHORN YARDS, 
Atglen, Pa. 

BABY WHITE LEGHORNS l0éc. Hardy, northern 
bred. HARRY COPELAND, Canton, N Y. 





SINGLE COMB Black Minorcas. ROSEDALE, 


Woodhull, N ¥ 











LIVE STOCK 

BUY NOW and get the summer growth. Duroc- 
Jersey boars and sows, bred and open. Tell us what 
you want. CRANBERRY RANCH, Ashville, Chau- 
tauqua Co, N Y. 

CHOICE REGISTERED we balte; service- 
able, ee prices. & E TOWELL, 
Blackcreek, » a 

2 CHOICE MARCH O I C registered sow pigs. 
Jersey bull calf registered. ANSEL FAUCETT, 
Dundee, N Y. 





FOR SALE—22 registered Brown 
yearlings, two-year olds. JOHN C. 
wich, N Y¥. 


Swiss cows, calves, 
FOSTER, Green- 





3. CHESTER WHITE boars fit 
registered, very nice, $12.50. ELLIS 
dale, Pa. 


for service and 
ALLEN, Avon- 





swine. Write wants 


IMPERIAL HERD Yorkshire 
Cc. E. DE WEESE, Sidney, 0. 








OLAND-CHINA coring , iss, cheap. FRED 
RUPRAC HT, Fernwood, N 
If interested, write FRISBIE, 


OI C, best strain. 
CO, Savona, N Y. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIES and shepherds, 4 months old, males $6. 
paar pies, sows bred. W. LOTHERS, Perulack, 








PONIES AND COLLIES, all ages. 
free. F. STEWART, Espyville, Pa. 


PEDIGREED Daven 
NESS, Worcester, N Y 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


TWO MILLIONS All Head Warly. 
Early Summer, Danish Ballhead, Enkhuizen 

J w cabbage plants 
guarantee the 
inches of 


Illustrated list 





hares. MAURICE MERE- 








Succession, 
Glory, 


, We 
plants to have an average of 4 square 
— each over the whole field. Raised on new 
und from high- ogg seed. Our strain of “No 
Danish Ballh seed, in years’ tests, has 
produced an aaa of nearly 16 tons of cabbage 
Do acre. All of our Danish plants this year are 
raises from the “No 5” seed. noted cabbage 
Plants, $2.50 per 1000; Snowball caulifiower, $2.50: 
Stone tomatoes, $2; ‘transplanted tomatoes and cel- 
$5; 200,000 sweet potato plants, $2 per 1000; 
They do well in New York state and 
. Yield nearly double white potatoes. 
One customer raised 43 bushels from 1000 plants. 
than cabbage. 
them No cheap 
sent out. Only good ones. F. 
tE & SONS (vegetable plants exclusively 
14 years), Chester, N J. 


COnBAae, SWEET POTATO, 
ion 


plants ‘of any 
ROCHELLE 





tomato, celery. caull- 


er, pepper, strawberry, asparagus plants. Leading 
varieties. Prices low. rge discounts on large 
orders. ts by mail, postpaid, Tec 


. celery, 2c each. 
Good Ground, 


Catalog free HARRY L. SQUIRES 





All Seasons, Surehead, 

Stalky plants; satis- 
1000, $9 per 10, 
N J 


FOR SALE—Cabbage plants, 
Danish Ballhead, Flat Dutch, 
faction guaranteed; $1 per 
MOONEY BROS, Flanders, 

kinds, $1 per 


CABBAGE, Near = all 
pota $2 per 


Deppers, 
i nappa $2.50 ~ > 1006. J. C, SCHMIDT, 





1000. 
1000. 
Bris- 























age Jewish sw to become farmers. We charge 
no mployer or employee. Address 
FARM LABOR BUREAU. 173 Second Avenue, New 
York City 

WANTED—Men and women for government posi- 
tions. $80 month; annual vacations; short hours; 
no “‘layoffs;’’ common education sufficient; over 12,000 
appointments coming; influence unnecessary; farmers 
eligible. Send postal immediately for free list of 
positions open. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept C 19, 
Rochester, 

GOVERNMENT postoffice examinations everywhere 
soon. Farmers eligible. Common education sufficient 
Get prepared former United States civil service 
examiner. Free booklet. PATTERSON CIVIL SERV- 
ICE SCHOOL, Box 813, Rocheste Y 

WANTED—Married working farmer on my Lake 
Champlain farm to work under owner Liberal wagea. 
House and privileges to right man State wages and 
references. WM E. KOCH, Whitehall, N.Y 

WANTED—Pestofiice clerks, city and rural carriers. 
Thousands needed EXaminations soon Trial ex- 
amination free. Write today. OZMENT, 37 R, st 

ouis. 

GOVERNMENT WANTS EMPLOYEERS—Write for 
list of positions open FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dept C19, Rochester, N Y 

AGENTS 

AGENTS—$24 a week New automatic curry comb 
Cleans horse in half the time No clogging Big 
demand, big profits. Free sample. THOMAS COME 
CO, 1653 Third St, Dayton, 
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Six Cents a Word 

NEAR COLLEGE CITY 124 acres only $2300, 
Chance of a lifetime here for a progressive farmer, 
Particularly one with children to educate. Splendid 
New York farm, convenient to large village, high 
school, creamery, etc; and only 9 miles to university 
and city 89 acres machine worked loam fields, 
brook-watered pasture for 12 cows, 1200 cords wood, 
variety of fruit; cottage house with plazza, 36-ft barn, 
beautiful maple shade trees: owner very old, must 
retire; if taken now he includes pair of herses, cow, 
yearling, calf, wagon machinery etc; price ony 
$23v9, easy tegms. Full information and traveling 
directions to see it and a 40-acre poultry and fruit 
farm for £1200, easy terns, page 30 Strout’s Farm 
Cetalog 35,"" copy free L. A STROUT FARM 
AGENCY, Station 1096, 47 West ith St and 170 
Broadway, New York 

361 ACRES, $4000, easy terms, buildings worth 
over $4000. Keeps 40 cows; level machine worked 
fields; spring-watered pasture; 1000 cords wood; good 
apple orchard; splendid markets 10-room house 
Diagzza, 73-ft barn, hay barn, stable, tool house, 
granary, sugar house, etc, all in fair condition; 
owner has other business and must make quick 
change; if taken now price only $4000, which is less 


than value of the buildings; part cash, easy terms 


Further information regarding this wonderful New 
York state farm bargain with traveling directions 
to see it; a Il2-cow, 92-ac re farm for $2400, and 


others same trip, see page 8 “Strout’s.Farm Catalog 


35,"" just out, copy fre. E. A. STROUT FARM 
AGENCY, Sttion 1096, 47 West 34th St and 176 
Broadway, New York 





COME TO MINNESOTA—Sure crops; plenty rain- 








fall good markets; land cheap, but advancing rapidly. 
Literature and information free. Write H MAX 
FIELD, State Immigration Commissioner, 317 State 
Capitol, St Paul 

CALIFORNIA irrigated lands. Lowest prices, easy 

8. Wr'te for full information to STERLING 

SECURITIES COMPANY, 214 Saving and Loan Bldg, 
Stockton, Cal. 

FOR SALE—101 acres. 60 improved, 40 timber 
House, ou*buildings. For particulars address JOHN 
L. GLODEN, Pisgah Md 





MILD WINTERS—Good land in Virginia cheap. 
Write for catalog. DAVIS & DRIVER, Louisa, Va. 








FINE FARM—2000 acres on coast: truck 
live stock. H. R. HALE, Mt Pleasant, 8 C. ous 
NEW 


ENGLAND farm circular free. nL 
Dept 36, 31 Milk St. Boston. —— 


PRINCETON FARM AGENCY, 





Princeton, N J 


Write for catalog. 
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NEW YORK 
Farm Property Changes Hands 


MRS A. MERRITT, ALBANY COUNTY, N Y 





No sales of farms and few tenants 
changing has been the ruie this spring. 
Owners of farms are becoming more 
liberal in their treament of good ten- 
The 
homestead of the late Judge William 
D. Veeder, consisting of 200 acres, has 
been bought by Dr Shaw of Albany 
for a county seat; price $10,500. This 
Place was bought by the Vceder fam- 
ily in 1716 and now for the first time 
in almost 200 years passes to strangers. 
The farm of Ed Blessing at McKowns- 
sola to a real estate 
dealer for $38,000, has been cut up 


ants, a benefit to both parties. 


Ville, recently 


into streets and building lots. Once 


each week auctions take place on 
the grounds, attended by hundreds of 
As it is in the vicinity 
«©? the exclusive Pine Hills section of 
and adjoining the Western 
avenue trolley line, it promises soon to 
This is especially fortu- 
who 
find customers 
for much of their produce without 
traveling the remaining three miles 


city people. 
/1bany, 
be built up. 


nate for Normanskill 
will then be able to 


farmers, 


to the_city market. 


Prices of all farm produce are up 
hay 
almost reaching the figures 
are 
and as there does not ap- 
of 
a reaction the promise for the year is 
reports 
show unusual shortage of butter and 


at top notch inwsome things, 
especially, 
of war times, 
jubilant, 
pear to be any immediate danger 


Farmers naturally 


very hopeful. Cold ‘torare 


eges. 





Same Red Kidney Dean Acreage—~ 


has been favorable for 
and pastures in Wyoming 
Co. Cattle have been turned out for 
two weeks. Baled hay sells for $22 
p ton. Winter wheat is not promis- 
ing. Some oats have been sown. Not 
much call for spring pigs. Red kid- 
ney beans took a jump to $3 p bu and 
four cars were bought in Attica re- 
cently. About the usual number of 
acres will be planted. Owing to high 
price of grass seed much seeding will 
be neglected. Roads are in good 
condition. 


St Lawrence Co—Unusual weather 
conditions prevailed during the larger 
part of May. Much rain and conse- 
quently but little seeding was done. 
Farmers are anxiously looking for 
some good weather. Grass has an 
excellent start. Feed in pastures is 
abundant and the flow of milk un- 
usually large. Apple trees were 
loaded with blossoms and promise 
an abundant crop. 


Caterpillars in 
reports and observation 
crop in this county will be small. 
Tent caterpillars are thick, there be- 
ing as many as 10 nests in one tree. 
Potato bugs are plentiful. Have had 
fine weather. W. A. Day, who bought 


Weather 
meadows 


Rockland—F rom 
the apple 


the E. C. De Baun farm at Rockland, 
is giving an example of high farm- 
ing, having used several cars of ma- 
nure. 


Still Setting Incubators—-Winter rye 
looks well in Saratoga Co. Oats are 
up. Grass was never better. There is 
good feed in the pasture and a great 
deal of butter is being made. Man 
incubators were still being set June 1, 


Big Fruit Crops in Broome—During 
the recent dry spell farmers planted 
their corn and potatoes. Hay will 
be a very heavy crop. Fruit trees, es- 
pecially apples and berry bushes, are 
heavy with blossorhs. A number of 
farmers are buying autos. 

Milk for Boarders—Farm work has 
been delayed on account of wet weath- 
er in Sullivan Co, but all of the 
cern is planted now and ground has 
been prepared for late potatoes. It 
looks now as though the hay crop 
would be good. The boarding house 
keepers are busy contracting for milk 
and eggs for the summer. The price 
of milk is 5c at the barn, and 6 to 8e 
delivered, depending on distance. 


Franklin Co—Weather has been 
very wet. Meadows are looking well. 
Cows are doing well now. Many are 


feeding grain. Milk at Constable cmy 
for Apr showed a 3.6 test, and brought 

.20 p 100 Ibs. The average sale of 

tter was 32c p Ib. 

Greene Co—Less than one-half the 
usual acreage of oats has been sown 
on account of wet weather. Corn 
planting has been delayed. Grass 
and rye look fine. Cows are on full 
pasture and give a big flow of_ milk. 
Apple and pear trees gave a light 
blossom. Farm help is scarce and 
wages are high. Some farmers are 
undble to get help at any price. 

Buying Chicks in Otsego—Farmers 
are increasing their stock of poultry, 
buying baby chicks by the hundreds. 
Heavy beef in demand nd at good prices. 


Borden Otego _ is shipping 
about 25, Ibe 4 of milk daily. r 
emy reeeives about 11, Ibs, ~vith 


branch station on Sand Hill and Ots- 
dawa receiving about 6000 Ibs ea. Bor- 
den’s price for Apr milk was $1.40 and 

1.50 p 100. Tabor cmy averaged 
rs 57 p 100 and butter fat 32.3c p Ib. 
A Mt Vision man has received 1000 
trees for reforesting. Recent weather 
has been favorable for all crops. 

Clinton Co—Farmers expect a large 
crop of fruit. Apple trees blossomed 
heavily. The flowers were very large, 
a sign of a good apple year. Butter 
retails at 32 to 34c p Ib, eggs 17c p 
doz, 





OHIO 
Living from a Few Acres 


8. S. MILLER, CLARK COUNTY, 0 








I have.just been reading the many 
good things in American. Agriculturist. 
That about Memorial day touches our 
locality, as it furnished many soldiers 
for the war. In every village in this 
and surrounding counties Memorial 
day is observed by the different posts. 
The cemeteries all have graves of 
those who fell in that conflict’ or have 
since-died. They are decorated with 
flags and flowers. ~ 

The past few days of warm and 
sunny Weather have given farmers 
hopes to raise full. crops of corn. 
Wheat in this section as I see, and 
your paper tells_ about, is mostly 
frozen out, but timothy has survived 
and meadows are growing nicely. 
For general produce and truck rais- 
ing the counties of Champaign, Clark, 
Miami and Montgomery are the ban- 
ner counties of this state or any other 


for that matter. Fart of our little 
place of 81 acres is included in the 
city, but all of it is farmed by my 


son, who makes us a living in raising 
truck, together with field corn, : weet 
corn, potatoes and tomatoes. We have 
only two dozen fruit trees. Pear and 
cherry are in good condition, also 
grapes, put peaches and apples have 
California scale. Cherries bore too 
heavily last year, so this year we do 
not expect a full crop, although there 
was. sufficient bloom. 





Poor Stand of Corn—Some farmers 
in Morrow Co complain of a poor 
stand of corn on the first planting 
hecause of poor seed and wet weather. 
Outlook well. Meadows and pastures 
good, Very little wool is sold, price 
is 22c p Ib. 

Shelby Co—All corn has now been 
planted and is coming up well. Oats 


look good: Old meadows promise a 
fair crop of hay. There will be no ap- 
ples this year. Much millet will be 


sown for hay, 

Inquiry for Medina Wool—Trees 
and vegetation are up to normal for 
this time of the year, but farm work 
is greatly behind. Oats look well, but 
needed the recent rain. Wheat looks 
as good as could be expected. Stock is 
doing well on pasture. Beef and pork 
are high. There is considerable in- 
quiry for wool, but the only offer 
is 22c. 

Fairfield Pomona Date—J. V. Tus- 
ing plans to build a fine mansion on 
his farm just north of Basil a sum- 
mer, Hogs bring 7%c p Ib. Fairfield 
county pomona grange will convene at 
Marcia July 27. 

Smatier Tobacco Acreage—Corn and 
oats are coming right along now in 
Guernsey Co. Much seed corn rotted 
in the ground. Farmers complain of 


poor stand of corn, although a large 
acreage was planted. Winter wheat 
looks pretty well, and clover is gen- 
erally good. Timothy will be a fair 
crop. Cattle sell at 5 to 7c, hogs at 
t to Tc, sheep 2 to 5c, veal calves 
4 to 7c. A small acreage of tobacco 


will be planted in this section as the 
1911 crop is not all sold 


Blight Killing Orchards—Much dam- 
age was done to orchards in Cham- 
paign by the storm which ended the 
drouth the last of May. Many or- 
chards which leafed and bloomed 
die] from blight, mostly scale. Many 
farmers are discouraged over their 
corn planting. <A few have a fair 
stand, but most will have to replant. 
Pastures are in good condition. 


Larger Acreage of Oats—Oats look 
good. A larger acreage was sown than 
usual in Defiance Co. Meadows look 
well. Apples will be a fair crop. Early 
potatoes’ look fine. The season is two 
weeks later than usual. 


Help More Plentifal—Farmers have 
been improving the opportunity to 
piant corn in Knox and Licking Cos 


Early sown wheat looks well, 
but late sown its a failure: Oats 
were sown late and/are small. Mead- 


ows look fair, but most grass is 
weedy. There is a poor prospect for 
fruit of all kinds. Help is more 


plentiful than for many years. Seed 
potatoes are $1.50 to $2.15 p bu. Not 
many hogs are being fed and sheep 
are nearly all sold. A few cattle are 
being fed for summer markets. 
Horses are not as high as last year. 




















LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





Per 100 Ibs 
1918 1911 189123 1011 18912 1913 
Chicago ....... .40 $6.50 *. 76 $6.25 $6.00 $4.50 
New York 9.40 6.45 7% 440 5.50 5.00 
Buffalo ....... 9.20 6.50 7.90 6.45 5.25 4.60 
Ka sas City 9.00 6.40 7.65 6.10 5.15 4.30 
Pittsburg ..... 945 6.56 17.70 6.35 5.50 4.50 





Cattle Price Spread Wider 


The annual spread in prices on beef 
cattle arrived last week. Medium and 
low -grade steers have suffered a cut 
of 25@60c or more on 100 Ibs. The 
spread in prices up to June 1 has been 
narrow between mediocre quality 
steers and those exhibiting prime 
quality. Up to the first of this month, 
for several weeks past prices on top 
steers have not failed to go higher 
week by week. The $9.40 mark was 
the limit up to that time. A spread 
of 8.50@8.90 has taken a large portion 
of the 1250 to 1400-Ib steers, and a 
number of choice yearlings have been 
sold within the same range. Packers 
and shippers have bought the largest 
share of handy-weight fair to good 
killers at 7.65@8.40, and a large quota 
of the light, plain to good killers 
have gone at 6.90@7.50. Thé bulk of 
beef steers have sold at 7.45@8.80: 

The hog market continues to hug 
the 74%c mark on practically all ar- 
rivals. Receipts are larger than a 
year ago, and greatly in excess of 
those of two years ago. The esti- 
mated average weight of hogs arriv- 
ing is not far from 235 Ibs ea, practi- 
cally the same weight as a year ag. 
Beef steers, choice to prime 
Beef steers, medium to good 
Beef steers, common to medium 
Yearlings 
Beef cows, common to selected ... 
Fat heifers, good to choice 
Heifers, selected 
Stock steers 


Cauners and cutters 
to prime veals . 





















market has 
desirable 
kinds but generally slow and medium 


Trade in the sheep 
been active on the most 


classes. The price range has wid- 
ened slightly. Receipts of yearlings 
have been large, but native ewes have 
ply. Lambs as a rule have met a 
good demand and prices are fairly 
steady. The spread in prices be- 
tween prime and handy-weight lambs 
and thin, coarse offerings is wider 
than earlier in the season and a fur- 
ther difference is anticipated. The 
bulk of lambs coming to market is 
from farmer feed lots and do not 
show very good finish because of the 
high price: of feed stuff. The south- 
ern crop is expected in the very near 
future, 





po re ee ees ee $4.00@5.50 
PEE Sates 0500 04g es cde vdsyue oe tee AG tn 5.75@7.25 
LU, Ra ae ae 5.15@6.15 
Native wethers 5.25@6.25 
RN 250k Gareth’ Chadu sh > wabhibee dab >< Cael 3.00@ 4.25 
Cull sheep ....... ... 2.00@4.00 
Native lambs ; . 6.00@8.00 
Western lambs .. saad 6.50@9.09 
Spring lambs ..... — . 6.00@9.50 


THE GRAIN | TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITII COMPARISONS 











hg or -—Wheat—, -~Corn-, Oat, 
Spot 

1932 1911 1912 1911 1912 191) 

donee a 1.13% .98% .77 54% .55 BT 

New York .... 1.21% .98 82% 59 61 43 

errr — _ 88% 65% .62 45 

St Louis ..... 1.17 91% .76 55% .52% «SB 

ae Mee oe 1.16% .91 17 53 55 36 
ea « LU 96% .73% .52 5A Ay 

Liverpool La LOT%e .94 76 - oe 
At Chicago, wheat has. been un- 


settled within a moderately narrow 
range, prices showing some recovery 
from earlier declines. Everything 
centered in the crop outlook. This is 
described very comprehensively | by 
Statistician Snow on earlier pages of 
this issue of American Agriculturist. 
The speculative markets and the 
produce exchanges were mercurial, 
shifting with reports of alternate 
brilliant sunshine or pouring rains. 
July wheat at Chicago sold at $1.08@ 
1.11 p bu, top prices not-fully main- 
tained; Sept, 1.04@1.07 and quite un- 


settled. Drouth conditions in west- 
ern Kan and Neb early last week 
were followed by some rainfall. No 2 


red winter wheat in store 1.12@1.13 p 
bu, No 2 spring 1.11@1.138. 

Corn traders were prone to discuss 
the lateness in planting and the un- 
certainties in the coming: crop. The 
acreage is apparently la r than a 
year ago, but increase not so great as 
anticipated. Full particulars are 
given in our regular June crop re- 

port printed elsewhere. The. market 
Se fairly active and well supported 


“were in fair demand based on 


eee he 
+ = 


wh: oes Americas: “Asricuiturist. 
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unt. 


with July around 74¢ p bu and scp 


eee eas 


@8c for Dec. Old No 2 corn in a 
was firm around 7c. y 

Oats ieaned to firmness. Sept s- Nin 
above and below 42¢ p bu. Stan dard 
oats in store 53@54e p bu, whit. Oats 
usual premium. 

Field seeds were without impo Ttant 
change, flax practically nomin,| r 
the absence of offerings. Old prim 
timothy was quotable around we 
p lb, clover 20c. . 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Uniess otherwise stated quotations jp 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the preduct wil) s¢\) 
from store, warehouse, car or dock 
From these country consignees ug; 
poy freight and commission charges 

en sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually 
secured. 





~ 


At New York, the bulk of th, 
rivals of eggs is selling at a r 


ar- 
nge 


of 18@20c¢ p doz. Undergrade stocks 
are going largely at 18@19c, ith 
closely graded northern eggs brinzing 
slightly higher prices. Arrivals have 
been showing a steady decrease, ang 


while they are considerably in ex ess 
of consumptive needs, a good dea! of 
high-grade stock is going directly into 
storage. Fresh-gathered eggs are 
quoted at 16@22c¢ p doz, near by !en- 
nery 19@ 24c. 

At Chicago, the egg market has 
continued to show strength. It has 
been strong on northern eggs ind 
choice stock grading firsts has been 
bought at about 174c. Firsts have 
been quoted at 17%@18%c. Stocks 
of eggs in storage are not far from 
that of a year ago. Business in s:or- 
ing eggs is the chief feature of the 
market as usual and has been for 
the past two months. Consumptive 
demand has not been above normal, 
Eggs stored during May showed 
ceptionally fine quality because of the 
generally cool weather, and May ceegs . 
in storage are practically as good as 
those stored in Apr. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, peaches are in ge 
supply. The demand is fairly active 
and sales range from $143 p ire 
rier as to variety and condition. \ ery 
few plums are received and the rice 


ue 


range is $2@3. Pears are in light 
receipt and higher. Maryland red 
sell at 1.25@2.25 p peach pbskt. 


Strawberries are firm under light « 
ferings and Staten [Island se!! at 
about 15c p qt. A few of the best in 
New Jersey and Delaware are 13@ 
14c, blackberries 8@12ce p at, rasp- 
berries 12@15c p pt, gooseberries 
green 6 to 9¢ p qt, huckleber: 
6@ 14c. 


ies 


Hay and Straw 

At New York, timothy hay on- 
tinues strong, but the market is \+ak 
and irregular on medium and low 
grades of small baled hay. Prime 
timothy. is quoted as high as $1.') p 
100 Ibs, No 2 1.45, No 3 1.35, mixed 
clover 1.45, rye straw 1, oat Tic. 

At Chicago, the market for hay is 
quiet and steady. Offerings are 1i))cral 
and demand only fair. Best quality of 
timothy et is quoted at $25.50@ 26 p 


ton, No 1 24@25, No 3 18@21, prairie 
24.@ 25, rye straw 11@12, oat 9.50@ 
10, wheat S@9. 

Mill Feeds 


At New York, prices are unsettled 
in the mill feed market and the de- 
mand is light. Coarse spring bran 
was quoted this week at $24 p ton, 
standard middlings 26.50, linseed oil 
meal 38, red dog 31.85, brewers’ meal 
1.99 p 100 Ibs, grits 3, flakes 2.35. 

Belated Onion Reports 

Onions were drilled two weeks la- 
ter than usual, due to unfavorable 
weather. Acreage was increased pos- 
sibly- 20%. Present outlook is for 4 
good crop.—[S & 8S, Smith Township, 
Whitley County, Ind. 


Planting of onions is later than 
normal, and acreage is fully 25% 
larger than usual.—[E. L. C., Ge 
neva, O. 

Some fields are very weedy, due 
to excessive rains. Acreage about 
the same as a year ago. Cutworms 
are destroying some fields. About 


125 ores are grown in this vicinity.— 
[C. A, M., Rose, N Y. - 
Seeding of onions was abou 15 


days late. Conditions are favorable 
at present. Area devoted to the crop 
is 15% larger than in 1911. Onions 
will be harvested at the usual time 


if conditions from now on are fa- 
vorable.—[J. N. M., Western part of 
Washington County, Ore. 

Because of so much rain, onions 
are D epg slowly, but the stand is 
Se Acreage normal.—[W. S. F: 

est minster, Vt. 

Within an area of 10 miles, there 
will be about 100-acres more of o2- 


ions grown than in 1911. If weather 
conditions continue good, the cro? 
wili be much larger than a year 


ago.—[J. W., Florida, N Y. 
aay acres of onions have eel 
lowed under because help for weed- 
so could not be obtained. Acreage 
now is less than a year ago. “tart 
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been poor.—[J: W., Wolcott, N ¥. 
on late but onions are coming 
along nicely. Acreage is about 25% 
maller than a year ago, Outlook is 
» od.—[G. H., Kosciusko County, Ind. 
6°~ot much change from last year 
's regards acreage of onions. Crop 
is late. —[G. B., Brown County, Wis. 

In the immediate vicinity of Kent, 
onion area is increased about 30 acres 
that of a year ago. Crop is 
late, but the outlook is good. Cut- 
worms have done some damage, wind 
none.—[W. 8S. R., Kent, O. 5 

Acreage in Woodbury township the 
came as last year. Ground wet, but in 
“ condition at planting. Plenty of 
plants all above ground. A good 


has 


Seas 


over 


goo 


rain 


stand, but the flea beetle is injuring 
the vines. Very few potato beetles. 
R. Cc. C., Warren County, -N Y. 

Reports from the vicinity of 
Goshen, Big Island and Pine Island, 
N Y, tell of a 15 to 20% increase in 
the onion acreage this year over that 
of iSte 

At Chicago, supply of Tex yellow 
and white onions exceeds demand 
and the market is weak. Yellow and 


white crystal wax are quoted at S0c@ 
$1 p cummer cra, Egyptian $2 p 110- 
ib sack. 
Potatoes 
In the vicinity of Louisville, Ky, 


carlots of potatoes are expected to 
move by July 5-10. The weather has 
been favorable the past few weeks to 
the growth of the crop and indica- 
tions point to a normal yield. Esti- 
mates are placed at 1200 to 1500 cars 
in this vicinity. Most of the ship- 


ments will be made in sacks holding 
150 lbs ea. 

At New York, potato market closed 
last week on a basis lower than re- 
cent trading, but was firm at the open- 
ing of this week. The market is ac- 
tive and tubers are cleaning up fairly. 
General sales of North and South 
Carolina stock range at $3@3.50 p bbl 
for white and 2.50 for red, fey marks 
included about 25¢ more, Eastern 
Shor range from 3@3.50, Norfolk 
3.2503.50, some Fla have been held 


above 3.50, old potatoes are in big 
supply and the market is very weak. 
Quotations are irregular, domestic sell- 
ing at 2@ 2.25 L80 lbs in bulk, 


Buropean 1.25@2 p 168 Ibs. 


At Chicago, heavy arrivals of new 
potatoes weakened the market on old 
stock, quotations on the latter are 
from $1@1.20 p bu. New potatoes 
from Tex are quoted at 1.40@1.65 p 
bu, Fla 1@1.75 p hamper, N C 3@4.50 
Dp DDI, 

Poultry 


At New York, live poultry is in 
active demand and the market is 
cleaning up well on all stock. Chick- 
en broilers are quoted at 28@33c p 
Ib, fowls 13%c, roosters 9c, turkeys 
and ducks 12c, geese 9c. Receipts of 


dressed poultry are slightly larger, 
but stock is selling well. Squab 
broilers are reported at 35@50c p 
lb, turkeys 14@1li7c, fowls 15@15c, 
roosters 10@11c, ducks 18@21c. 

At Chicago, a fair demand exists for 
live poultry, and it is mainly from the 
dressers, Demand is only moderate 


on live old chickens at 11 OKs p ib, 
broilers weighing 1 to 1% lbs $3@4 p 
doz, 1% lbs and over 6@8, old ducks 
12@13¢c p Ib, young ducks 18@20c, 
good, fat, full feathered geese 8@9c, 
plucked 6@T7e, young geese 18@20c, 
turkeys 10@ 136, roosters 9@10%c. 
Oniy a light business is doing in iced 
poultry. The range on turkeys is 10@ 


1414c, fowls 12% @13c, roosters 9% @ 
1015c, ducks 10@13c, geese 5@8c. 
Vegetables 


At New York, beans are plentiful 
and sell at 30c@$1.25 p bskt. Cab- 
bages are moving less freely at $1.25 
@1.65 p cra. Celery sells at $3@4 p 
standard case, Fla corn $1.50@2.50 p 
case, eggplant $1@2 p bbi, horse-rad- 


ish $4@6, lettuce 50c@$1.50 cra, 
peas 75¢@$2 p bskt, rhubarb @$i 
p bchs, radishes 75c@$1, 


spinach 50c@$1 p bbi, tomatoes Tic 
se p carrier, asparagus $1@3 p doz 
obchs, 

Wool 

The large wool markets are active 
and the supply of old wools is lim- 
ited. New wools are arriving slowly 
and although trade in domestic wool 
is quiet, trading in the primary mar- 
ket is more keen. 

Advices from Lassen Co, Cal, tell of 
contracts made at 14%c; after-shear- 
ing sales reported at 12@16c. The 
Ky wool growers’ assn has sold the 
combined clip of the members amount- 
ing to 155,000 Ibs. More activity is 
reported in the fleece wool section of 
O and Mich, Ohio growers are ask- 
ing 25c for the best grades. Some sales 
are made in Mich at 24%c. About the 
Same is true of Ind. On the other 
hand, buyers are claiming they can- 
Rot pay over 20@2lc for fine O, and 
22@28c for medium. A large amount 
of wool has been gathered at Nash- 
vile, Tenn, and holders are waiting for 
higher prices. 





At Buffalo, corn 78@82c p_ bu, 
Wheat $1.19, oats 55@58c, bran $25 p 


ton, red dog 30, giuten feed 28. 








PRICE OF CHOICE CREA MERIES 
New York Boston Chicago 


1912... 27% 29 25 

1911.. 22@23 23@ 24 21 

1910. . 28 28 27 

1909.. 26@26% 29@ 30 26% 
Butter 


The output of oleo in the Chicago 
district during May shows a large in- 
crease over the same month a year 
ago, being 287,500 Ibs of colored, and 
6,101,200 Ibs of uncolored, or a total 
of 6,338,700 Ibs. These figures are 
against 84,200 lbs of colored put out 
during May, 1911, and 3,214,700 of 
uncolored, The output of renovated 
butter last month was 1,327,000 Ibs, 
against 1,276,500 for the same month 
a year ago. 

At New York, the best quality of 
cmy butter in tubs is quoted at about 
27% c p lb. Market lacks firmness. Mis- 
cellaneous lots of cmy butter sell at 
24@2ic, with state dairy in tubs 22 
@ 27c. 

At Chicago, on a basis of 25c p Ib, 
a large proportion of the best cmy 
butter arriving has gone directly into 
storage. The market is fairly steady 
and buyers are keen for quality. 
Competition is good between buyers 
for the best quality of butter. Pas- 
ture conditions are right for a large 
make of butter this month. Miscel- 
laneous lots of cmy butter sell at 2: 
@24c. Dairy butter is in fair demand 
and receipts moderate. Prices range 
from 21 to 24e. 

At Baltimore, fcy 
dairy 19c. 

At Columbus, ecmy 28c, dairy 18c. 

At Philadelphia, dairy 3lc. 

At Pittsburg, dairy 22c. 

At Cleveland, emy 28c, dairy 24c. 

At Albany, emy 28c, dairy 26c. 


Cheese 


At New York, leading grades of 
cheese are meeting a fairly steady 
market, and speculative buying is not 
yet sufficiently active to absorb all of- 
ferings. Trade is fair in round lots at 
13% @14c p lb. High grade skims are 
moving more rapidly within a range 
of 11@11%c, medium grades are quiet 
at 9@10%c. 

At Watertown, N Y, June 10, 
though the make of cheese has now 
reached the highest point of the sea- 
sop prices are well maintained, and 
Saturday’s transactions ranged at 13 
to 13%ec p Ib, a slight gain over one 
week ago. The day's sales amounted 
to 12,000 bxs. 

At Chicago, larger offerings have 
forced prices downward on American 
makes of cheese. Twins are quoted at 
about 12%c p Ib, and daisies, young 
America and longhorn 13@13%c. On 
old goods of special makes prices 
about steady, with No 1 round Swiss 
quoted at 20@21c, block 21c, old lim- 
burger 17c, new 15c, choice brick 138 
@13%c. 


ecmy 27c p Ib, 


The Milk Market 

At New York, the exchange rate 
remains at 3c p qt to the farmer in 
the 26-c zone having no station 
charges, or $1.51 p 40-qt can delivered 
in New York. The market was lively 
early last week owing to the warm 
weather, but fell off the latter part of 
the week. . 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending June 8 
were as follows: 





Milk ‘Cream 
og eee 2 eG eae 48,718 4,774 
Susquehanna ......... - 12,300 411 
West Shore...........- 16,$ 1,668 
Lackawanna .-........ 57,5 2,325 
N Y C (long haul) .. 3,360 


-. 7,302 

N Y C lines (short haul) 12,163 118 
Ontario ..itiéivesesccs.« 4,24) 

Lehigh Valjley ......... 37,381 
Homer Ramsdell line .. 2,810 
New Haven ...eeeseees 13,200 160 
Other sources ......... 1,960 36 


Totals .cessercescees edasj0o0 21,124 


In Pea Canning Sections 


Our acreage for this year’s pea crop 
is about 100 acres more than a year 
ago. Planting was interfered with by 
the late spring, but crops look well. 
(Cc. C. C., Columbus, Wis. 

The pea crop in our section is 10 
days late, but looks very promising. 
Acreage is somewhat shorter than last 
year possibly by 10%.—[P. H. H., 
Spring Grove, Pa. 

The pea crop is a little larger in 
acreage than last season. Planting 
was 10 days later than usual. How- 
ever, peas are growing rapidly.—([{J. 
W. F. C., Brodbecks, Pa. 











NEW YORK—At Syracuse, fresh 
eggs 2lc p doz, corn 88c p bu, oats 
64@ 67c, bran and middlings $32 p ton, 
timothy’ hay 20@25, fowls and chick- 
ens 15@18%e p tb, ducks 2c, geese 
16@1Sc, potatoes 1.10@1.20 p bu. 


At Albany, corn 88c p bu, oats 68c, 

e 9c, bran tf p_ ton, linseed meal 
5B. middlings <>. corn meal 32, 
timothy hay 20@27, milch cows 25@ 
75 ea, veal calv fe ike ib, hogs 
7% @S8e, fi old potatoes 
3.0@3.15 B 





DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 
Best Time To Buy One 


There never was a better, if indeed as good, a time to buy a 
DE LAVAL Cream Separator than right now. 

The hot weather is at hand when the use of the cream 
separator frequently means most as to quantity and quality of 
product, while cream and butter prices are 
so very high that waste of quantity or 
poorness of quality means even more now 
than ever beiore. 

This is likewise the season when 
DE LAVAL superiority is greatest over 
other separators,—in capacity, ease of 
running, sanitary cleanliness and every 
other way. 

Cost need not be a consideration be- 
cause a DE LAVAL cream separator is not 
only the best of all farm investments but 
may be bought either for cash or on such 
liberal terms as to actually pay for itself. 

There never was a better time than right now to buy a 
cream separator and there can be no possible excuse for any 
man having use for a separator delaying the purchase of one at 
this time. 

Look up the nearest DE LAVAL agent at once, or if you 
don’t know him write us directly. 


THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 








Fill Your Silo Cheaply 


Many —y yt of filling your Silo, but 
the most important one is your Silo et. A poor 
machine meens a high cost, and an 


Appleton Quality Silo Filler 


means the lowest cost. The positive feed table, the large 

throat, big feed rolis, the four spiral tool steel knives 

the powerful blower mean at capacity. The 

solid Oak frame means strength. The single lever 

control, the handy side table, the flexible top dis- 

tributer mean convenience. In fact, the whole 

machine means 6atisfaction, while our guarantee 

that our Silo Filler will, under equal conditions, do more and better work with less power 

and will last longer, means absolute safety for you. More Silos will be built and more en- 

silage fed this year than ever before. We heave already som more Bilo Fillers this year 

than we did in a/l of 1911. To insure prompt delivery you should arrange for a mechine 
at once. Write to-day for free illustrated booklet. 

APPLETON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 452 Farge Street, Batavia, UL 

















If there is anything you want 


To Sell ToBuy To Exchange 


in the line of breeding animals, seeds, nursery stock, eggs and 
poultry, machinery, implements or other commodities, and real 
‘estate, or if you are in need of work, or require help of any kind, 


Tell about it in the Farmers’ Exchange, Help Bureau and 
Real Estate Market of the American i i 


This department was inaugurated for the benefit of our subscribers, having been 
brought about by the number of our readers who have written us along this 
subject at frequent intervals for some time. It has proven a very simple, cheap, 
easy and effective way of finding a quick market for anything and wees 
that any farmer or other person may wish to sell, buy or exchange. e ad- 
vertisements are eagerly read each week by thousands of farm families. 
Among this vast number there are many who will be quick to buy what you 
have to sell or trade for anything you wish to exchange. 

per word 


You your story at a very low cost, as the rate is but 6 cents 
insertion, the name an 





address to be counted as part of the advertisement. 
ach initial or a number counts as one word. Cash must accompany each order. 
No Black-Faced Type or os of any kind is allowed, thus making even 
a small advertisement as noticeable as a large one. Usually a short advertise- 
ment briefly worded is as effective as a larger one that would cost more. ——— 
body reads the Farmers’ Exchange Department, so that your advertisement 
bound to be effective, whether it is little or big. If you use this department to 
bring your wants to the attention of our readers, surely you will find someone 
who can satisfy them, and it costs so little to make your wants known. 


USE THE ORDER BLANK BELOW and send it with the Copy for Your Ad 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City 


tisement (at 6c @ word) as written on the sheet attached, under the proper heading, 
in your Farmers’ Exchange Department of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
Same to appear for_........_...weeks, starting with your earliest possible issue. 


EES a PE a RRO tacae > °° ee Is na as 
Postoffice_ <a 
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WITH LIVE STOCK BREEDERS 














LIVE STOCK ¥ 
FIELD NOTES | 


Live Srocn Freco Repacecnrarive 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINGS 
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It Surely Paid 


F. J. Howard, dealer and breeder of 
high-grade Holsteins of Solsville, N Y, 
writes: “I am well satisfied that Amer- 
fcan Agriculturist brings results. I 
started to advertise in August, 1911, 
and the first advertisement brought me 
a buyer from Pennsylvania for a car- 
load and have now sold the same man 
135 head in all, which goes to show the 

. quality of your readers. Have recently 
shipped to South Carolina parties, 10 
fine grade Holsteins to start a dairy. 
Also sold recently to M. D. Kitchen of 
Charlestown, O, 25 cows and heifers, 
He is starting a grade Holstein dairy.” 
{E, A. H. 

Lakeside Model Family for Butter 


In a recent letter received from BH, A. 
Powell of Syracuse, N Y, he says: “I 
am much gratified with the butter rec- 
ords made by the young heifers of the 
Lakeside Model family. It is conceded 











tested two-year-old daughters, as shown 
in the last blue book, will show a 
larger average. Four of these show @ 
fraction of a pound more, and only one 
over a pound more. A family or the 
get of a sire should be judged by the 
average records of the entire number 
and not by the phenomenal record of 
one cow, or even a few cows. It was 
a surprise to me to find that the two- 
year-ola daughters of so many of the 
sires which are called famous show 
such a low average. When their but- 
ter qualities are considered in connec- 
tion with the high per cent of butter 
fat in their milk, the high quality, form 
and uniformity, their attractive color 
markings, the Model Far te Px setae a 
place second to none.”—[E H. 


Poland-China of Guveui + ae 


G. 8. Hall of Farmdale, O, writes: 
“T have a great herd of brood sows. My 
sows are sired by such noted boars as 
Fairbanks, Orient, Tidal Wave, Improve- 
ment, Blood Royal, Perfection, Likeness, 
Spellbinder and others. I have at head 

















Money Values in Good Breeding 


Pictured here is Rag’*Apple Korn dyke. 


He was sold recently by E. H. 


Dollar of Heuvelton, N Y, to Jenningshurst farm of Towanda, Pa, for $5000. 


that cows of this family are ‘lasters,’ 
milking throughout the whole year, and 
continuing until very old. In this re- 
spect probably no other family can 
make a better showing. I am glad also 
to note from actual records that they 
are superior as young heifers. The 
total number of two-year-olds tested of 
the Model family are 14, 10 of which 
were two-year juniors and fotr seniors, 
Their records average 17.2 pounds of 
butter in seven days, Those who will 
take the trouble of comparing these 
records with those of other leading 
families will find the Model family well 
up in the list. Of the 36 leading sires 
ef the breed, only five with 14 or more 


of herd, Big Meddler bred by Frank D, 
Winn of Randolph, Mont, and _ sired 
by Master Meddler 2d; also have Black 
Wave by Tidal Wave and out of Beauty 
Pocket. I have daughters of such noted 
sows as Peach Fizz and Velvet Coat, 
and granddaughters of Queen Keep On. 
My breeding stock is registered in the 
American Poland-China record, and I 
give pedigree with each pig sold. My 
breeding stock are bred and bought of 


such noted breeders as Frank Winn, 
Line Lukens, Dr C. R. Smith, E. E. 
Gantz, Thomas Hunter & Company 


I now have a nice lot of 
ready to. ship.”— 


and others. 
young pigs about 
{E. A, H. 


American Agriculturist 


CATTLE BREEDERS 








many of them bred to 


lot from their famous herd. 


or by imported sires. 
famous Branford Farm herd. 


to represent their well-known herd. 


choice animals. 







number of daughters of the great A. R 






winning herd, 


lines of prize-winners. 


Empire State and New England Ayr- 
shire Club’s Fourth Annual 


Consignment Sale of 


Ayrshire Gattle 


On Tuesday, June 25, 1912, at New York State 
Fair Grounds, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Mr. Frank S. Peer has consigned his entire importation of 100 head, headed 
by. Scotland’s champion bull, Spicy Sam. This is probably the finest lot of Ayr- 
ire cattle that has ever been offered at public sale. 
ters of the famous cham ~ Spicy Sam and a large number of cows and heifers, 
hose who desire to see Ayrshires of the highest 
quality, should not fail ee tanoeet this consignment. 
at Athenia, N. J., and will be on exhibition at fair grounds early in June. 


Penshurst Farm, Narberth, Pa., hfs consigned a small, but representative 


Branford Farm, Groton, Conn., has consigned fifteen head of very high- 
class, choicely bred cattle, mostly white in color, nearly all of them imported 
This fine collecticn are worthy representatives of the 


The Lotus Fields, West Berlin, Vt., will send fifteen head, especially selected 
M. J. Karr & Son, Almond, N. Y.. have made a representative entry of 


Ss. S. Karr & Son, Almond, N. ‘a have consi, 
. bull, Earl’s 


Matthew Hannah, Brownsville, Vt. has consigned six head from his prize- 


Jesse I. Carrier, Fulton, N. Y¥., has consigned two choice animals. 


In addition to the cattle fifty lots of Berkshire pigs will be offered,, selected 
from the noted herds of Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass., 
Conn., and Kenotin Farms, Washington Mills, N. ¥., bred from the choicest 
For catalogue address 


LEANDER F. HERRICK, Auctioneer, WORCESTER, MASS. 






It includes sons and daugh- 







They are now in quarantine 


























them a 
ill 8280. 


ed ten head, amon 
Choice of Spring 










Branford Farms, Groton, 










LAKESDDE STOCK FARM —HOLSTEIN - FRIESIANS 


If you want the best class of cattle of any age or either sex at most reasonable prices, consider- 
ing breeding and quality, write E. A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee S8t., Syracuse, N. Y 








HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN ners 
BULL S or service. 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. Y. 


son - ee 











A. R. O. BULL CALF 
Born February 8, 1912 


Sire, Paladin Burks, No. 46890, whose dam is a daughter 
of DeKol Burke, with an A. R. O. record of 86.9 Ibs. milk one 


ars 24.15 Ibe butter 7 days, 2233.3 Ibs. milk and 95.3 |b». but 

ter 30days. His first eight tested daughters, at two ye id, 
average over 50 Ibs. milk in a day anc over 16 Ibs. butter ring 
days, show'ng that he is a great sire Dam of calf, Homestead 


Pietertie Tek: A. RB. O. 
years old, 9308 9 Ibs, milk one year. This calf is seve 
white, a Beautiful individual. “Pri ce, $50, registered, f.< 


BRADLEY FULLER, UTICA, N. Y. 

















CATTLE BREEDERS 





FAIRVIEW 
FARMS HERD 


Headed by Pontiac Korndyke, the greatest 
sire that ever lived. He is 13 — old and 
as vigorous as a 4-year-old. ? Hehas 
age constitution and vitality. is sons are 
ehim. They are coming fo be recognized 
by all as the greatest sires on earth. Look 
them up and = pg want one of them write 
me. Also so me Bee AD Apple Korndyke and 
Sir Johanna Colanthe 


E. H. DOLLAR, — N. ¥. 


East River Grade 
Holsteins for Sale 


26 fresh cows that are milking * to 60 Ibs. per 
day. 20 cows due soon. gy 
in nore. 50 =“ due to calve ey A 

istered bulls. 65 r Ln He | 
Holstein bulls rea y for service. Bell phone, 311F5. 


John B. Webster, Cortland, N. Y. 

















GRADE HOLSTEINS 


Carload of Fresh Cows, or nearby springers 
—these are high-grade stock —have also 
three pure-bred bulls. Sired by Kuble Peck 
Butterboy out of A. R. O. Dams. Send 
your wants. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


E. 3. TEFFT - Fayetteville, N. Y. 


Unadilla Valley Holsteins 
ARE PRODUCERS 


Our cows are selected from the best milking 
herds of central N. ¥. Can furnish carload lots 
or less of large, young, tuberculin tested fresh 
or close ove wee awe yearly milk records of 
10,000 Ibs. Welch, West Edmeston. N. ¥. 
Located 25 eis po ‘ten N. Y., Vie D.L.W.R.R. 


BULL CALVES 


from daughters of Pearl of the Dairy “ Joe-De-Kol.” 
Sired by Sir Ormsby Korndyke whose tw? nearest dams 
average over 35 Ibs. butter and over 600 Ibs. of milk 
in 7 days; 135 Ibs. of butter and 2700 Ibs. of milk in 
30 days. The largest average bull ip service today. 


EZRA HOLBERT, LAKE, N. Y. 


























Orchardale Stock Farm. 


offers H. F. Bull Calf, bern Nov. 12, 1911, 241b. 
Dam. Sire Grandson to Hengerveld De Koi 
and) King Segis. Price $76, 

Frank Murray, West Winfield, N. Y. 
A. R. O. HOLSTEIN BULLS 2 
wonie Sarvs eM tee a mee, 2 





ah xs 





Hinchey Homestead Offers for Sale 


a ore boars, born March 22, 1912, Sire 
Ser wood Masterpiece Sist No. 149236, dam Elsa 
jorama No. These are large well 
-#.-.- pigs. Price $15.00 apiece. 
W.S. Hinchey,P.O. Box 729,Rochester,N.Y. 


Son of a 25 Ib. 3 -Year-Old—For Sale 

eal Lelia DeKol, 83689,e0n of Lelia Clothilde DeKol 2nd. He 
is — mo. of ageand sired by a son oe Korndyke Queen DeKol's 
Prince. BROWN BROTHERS, Canton, St.Lawrence County,5.¥. 








oung bull, born Sept 4, 1911. Sve, 
Ofte Pontiuer Dark, Minute Spofford, 524.6 Ibs. milk, 
Ibs. butter in 7 days. vetahe has twoodlb, ‘sisters, and her dems h vi8 
two 30-Ib. sisters thet have each d 30-Ib 

Another in same class, born Oct. 2, 1911; his as Korndyke 
Pontiac Pet. A.R.O.dam of good capacity and breeding. Others 
ready for service, ‘Cracker Jacks,'' also cows and heifers in 
calf. Pedi charts, poe etc., on soqeerh, “King Lunde 
Pontiac Korndyke’’ } . 78689 heads the 

Fabius, N. Y. 


E. H. KNAPP ‘& SON, 








COUNTRY LIFE FARM 


Now offers a bull calf born Jan. 16, 1912, evenly marked, very 
eraight ht, gress ae one in fine condition. Sire is Artis 1, Ka 


7292 hose dam is Buttercup Clothilde Pictertie 

74928 with $2 9 "bs. butter in 7 days; and whose sire’s a 3 
Beauty Pietertje 30.07 Ibs. she being the best daughter of the 
famous Fig Dam of culf is Lucy Pietertje Clothilde line 


. R. O. record of 19.14 Ibs. She is a grané- 
daugheor of ‘Sadie Vale Concordia and her dam hasan A R.0. 


record of 22.346 lbs, butter in 7 days. This calf's d and 
sire's dam average over 26 lbs. butter in 7 days and I “ 
him registered and transferred for $30. 


HARRY D. WHEELER, Prop., West Winfield, N. Y 








Chenango Valley Grade Holsteins 


Carload of large young high-grade cows, 
fresh and nearby springers, selected Sa 
the Best Milking Dairies ot Central 

Also 50 cows due to calve in Aug. rales Sept. 
that will give satisfaction. Tubereculin tested, 


F. J. Howard, Bouckville, N. ¥. 


Bardin’s Holstein F arm 


is offering one (1) carload yearlings, also 
one (i) carload two (2) year Sid hei aes, all 
fancy, prices right. Address 


E. C. BARDIN, West Winfield, N. Y. 


REGISTERED. HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 
red by PREMIER PONTIAC, who is 75 per cent the same 
‘ing as ice Lady Korndyke, the new world’s record 
cow for seven and 30 Saye 38.02 Ibs. avid 156.92 lbs. respec- 
tively. These are re pood oo 
P.H. ‘THOMSON & 8 
Fairview Farm Holland ‘Patent, N. ¥. 


Star Farm Holsteins. Special Offering This Week 


A Ravel pre oa male and female anit, oot vot'akin, value 

2350.00, special $250.00. olstein bull, re: 

value $150.00, special ‘gon. No money with order. inp 
Holsteins on approval, and leave it all to you. 


HORACE L. BRONSON, Cortland, N. y. 


100 FRESH AND FORWARD 























HOLSTEIN, COWS| 


that will give satistaction. W.H.Wickham, State Hill, N.Y. 





Heavy Producing 


HOLSTEINS 


Tuberculin vested by Bureau of Anima! I> 
eyar for interstate shipment. 
You make no mistake in buying this kind. 


M, J. PECK, Cortland, N. Y. 














100 High - Grade 


Holstein Cows 


ranging in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
nicely marked and heavy producers. These 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 Ibs. Every cow is tubet- 
culin tested and guaranteed to be perfed 
in every particular. 
V. D. Robinson, 


Just One Service Bull Left 


wen marked, # white, grand dams have A. k 0 
ecords that average over 29 lbs. butter in? 
days and 114 Ibs. in 30 days. $100 takes him. 
calf 4 weeks old, well bred and well 
marked. $25 if taken soon. Im to 
Farm,Cortland,N. Y., J.A. ch, Prop 


Edmeston, N. ¥. 








Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
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Rag 
Apple 
Korndyke 


W. Worth Jennings, Proprictor 
Dean Knickerbocker, Manager 


J enningshurst Stock Farms 
Towanda, Penna. 


The greatest son of Pontiac Korn- ’ 
dyke, (dam, Pontiac Rag Apple) now 
heads our herd. . Holstein bull calves 
from A.R.O. dams of superior breed- 
ing and type for sale. 














Oakhurst Farm 


AUBURN, N. Y. 


A. L. BROCKWAY, Prop., Syracuse, N. Y. 
(HERD FOUNDED IN 1899) 


We offer exceptionally whee ang hases in choice 
Jing | selfere bred an ler calves. e of these calves 
ag iby a grandson of Belle Korndyke, she being the 
nddam of the two 37 -Ib, cows. Others are sired b ~< 
PMnier herd sires, Milk & Butter King and King 
premid. The Milk and Butter ~~ has twenty Cr 
' orld’s record year- 
silk f 7 seven days and 3025 = — 
days, making 26. 123 Ibe. in seven days and 106.333 
fn thirty days. dams are A. R. O. dams. 


Will be glad to send extended pedigrees 











Have for sale during the next thirty days 


50 High-Grade Holsteins 


Nearby springers. Also six young pure-bred 
Holsteins of ¢ choles breeding. Prices right. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


HINDS & SMITH, SPRINGFIELD CENTER, NEW YORK 














Thoroughbred Registered 


For $alé Holstein Bulls 


trom 6 nos. to 2 Pass oi One bull one year old whose three 


nearest s have official butter recurds that av 23 Ibe. in7 
days,pr <1 5.00. These from a grand-daughter of Sir Korndy ke 
Manor De Kol, one year old, price $00.00, Write your wants te 


H. oH. WICK WIRE, Hubbardeville, N. ¥. 








Milanhurst Stock Farm is offering 


12 Registered Holstem Cows 


two to six years old,most all with A.R.O. records, 
also a few yearlings. I must move them, and 
will price them right. 


JOHN IL. ELSBREE, MILAN, PA, 


COLD SPRING and WAYCLIFT FARMS 


Have twenty Registered Holsteins, fresh and 
nearby for sale; also a Son of Joe Piedge No, 
48710 who is at the head of our herd. Dam has 
2-lb. Butter in 7 days; now in test; also carload 
of Grade Springers due April and ‘May. 


JOHN R. FROST, Munneville, N. Y. 


ROCKLIN HTS. STOCK FARM 


If you want the Bestmoney can buy,write,or 
better still,come and look at some of the sons 
and dz wughters of Sir Rag Apple Korndyke 
from $75.00 up, with Dams of A.R.O. Records. 
ADAMS, Maunnevillice, N.Y. 























Dairymen Im 


by purchasing a Gran 


prove Your Herd 


m of Hengerveld DeKol 
who has six y tas a one of Pontiac 
Perseus, Dam Born Jan. 1911, $100.00. 
Born June 25, 13h, 365-00. Born April Pie. 1911, $65.00. 
If these are not what you want, ask for it, as I have 
some other fine individuals. 


C, L. Banks, Locus Stock Farm, New Berlin. N.Y 





We have just reeeived from the printer a 
catalog giving the pedigrees of our 


7S Finely Bred Young Bulls 
f you or your neighber need one, send for this catalog at 
once, select those whose and breeding suit you, and we 
will quote you reunerkshiy tear prices. We can aiso spares 
few choice young cows nyt calves. 
Yours for the Holsteins, 
STEVENS BROT HERS co., Liverpool, N.Y. 


Pioneer Farms 


Young bulls sired by Frings Hazel Kotatvee Se. No. 
51255 from dams with A. 4 records from 

lbs. butter in 7 days at 6 that will please - 
Speci - offering— Young all " mos. old trom a Ib. 
dan: for $70.00. Write, 8. K. MUNRO, CAMILLUS, 5.Y. 


PULL CA Born Feb. 22, 191%. Fine individual, 
es 34 —— ns grown, and is sired by Sir 
Veeman ne x daughters, 8 of them average 
days os 7 ne in ® care one only 3 are 
"Damn has A. R, O. record of 17.96 1 =e 2- 
year-old. She is from well-bred 


W. D. ROBENS, 
Sire of King Segis Beets 


BULL CALVES 48702 who has ten dau P 


ters averaging at 2 years, 17.96 Ibs. of butter In 
days. If you are interested in something that 
has foundation breeding, write for full particu- 
_ and prices. 

1A. Stanton & Sens, New Woodstock, N.Y. 


Grade Holsteins 


We have several carloads of the best young cows 
that money will buy. ies et ieee 
come and see them. Prices upon application 


F.P. Saunders & Son, Cortland,N.Y. 


A. R. 0. Holstein Helfer Calves 


We offer @ few fine heifer calves at a low price. 
Also a few bull calves. J.H. Phelps & Sen, Vernon,N.Y. 








POLAND, N. Y. 


























2 arene erate 
ca iet ceca GAN ankoOs, er. 


Holstein ¥ ne. Bulls 
~~ datns, "Price Pes wary ses 


ivory R. Foster, ied N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN REGISTERED BULL 


Ormebry Beryl Hartog 
Two years old for only $%. Guaranteed in every way 


C.F. ADAM& CO, - Avoca, N.Y. 
REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL GALVES 


High-class individuals. World record A. R. O. 
blood lines. We need stable * aaa and will 
price these calves acco’ 


E. C. BRILL, STEWARTSVILLE. NEW JERSEY 


For Sale: GUERNSEYS 


BULL CALF—Dropped March Ist, 1912 

Bire: i Bil , France of the Hougue, 
Dam: imp. fay ’s Cloth of Gold, 39295. 
BULL CALF—Drepped February 29th, 1912 
Sire: ¥ we a France of the Houguye, 


1 
Imp. ia 's Clara of the Ter- 
p panebats 


BULL CALF—Dropped March 15th, 1912 
Bire: a ee 8 France of the Hougue, 


4362 (21 
Dam: MFlotiida of Grasslands 7848. 


A number of under-year females for sale 
out of Imported cows. 


BRANFORD FARMS, Henry Fielden, Manager. Groton, Conn. 














Dam: 











BRANFORD FARMS 
| GROTON, CONNECTICUT 


. Consign 


15 Ayrshires and 
25 Berkshire Pigs 


to the Consignment Sale 
to be held at the State Fair 
Grounds, Syracuse, New York 
on June 25th and 26th 














1856 — RIVERSIDE AYRSHIRES — 1912 
Bull calves from record cows and [Imported 

sires at farmers fate gt have won more prizes 

than any herd in ited States. 

J. F,. CONVERSE & CO., Woodville, N. Y. 

Also Shetland and Hackney Ponies. 


JERSEY BULL CALF 


Dam—ofticially tested, Prize W inner,Calf— 
Good tocivigee, a alse a aes Oe 
Cold Spring Farm Trout Oreck, N. Y¥. 








SEMENTS 
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DUROOC-JERSEY SWINE 








—— Two lett Grand Champion Boars 
at Ohio and Indiana 
Durocs —~ Nd state fait ind, Iter 


&. c. hy ~ Ba. 


ey ty 


uals. Askaboutthem. eral proven sons. Very attractive. 
INDIANWOLD FARM, Box “je. LIMA, OHIO 


Holsteins =-=;- 


Se ee EA. daagbiertant 
Get prices. 





10-Duroc Bred Sows-10 


Bred to our boars, open ts," 


to 900 lbs. gilts, 
to A furni 
spring pies sree ready hip Pe 46 ae 


nig DUROC- -JERSEYS 


growthy ones. Sired by Col’s Pilot Wonder 
mn sire won second at AA Bo, 1911 
at Illinois state fair. Young pigs, both sexes. 


C.H, HAYES & CO. MOFFATT AVE., SINGHAMTON, B.Y 


Seo Set 





C. J. McLaughlin foe Co.,Box E, Pleasantville,Ohio 


EURO « JERSEY PIGS 

pay petye bensn, 008 o2 for dams, 3 lst 

d Chalupion sow Va. State fair 1911. 
SSS ei 


of oat 
= Me Steut’s Milis, Ww. Va. 


Balls | DUROC - JERSEY SWINE 


Boars and gilts for sale ; write for price. 
The Sears & Nichols Co., Chillicothe, Ohio 


Woodland Dairy Durocs tcc: Sycreld tom eee 
Gap S pene old from N. Y. State 
Prize Winners. EB. Bowen, 8. 7 P. DB. Se. 2, Syracuse 














GS od irs L. & C's Ohie Chief 
Fane 
g Cle C8 eet one better in Ohio 


in BULL CALVES hontnce 6 high tk 
Columbia Statica, Otte 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


State Fair ras gm growthy kind, young 
Sook for Prices reasonable. Send for circular 
DD. H. DREISHACH. P. ©. Bex 1817, Kingston, Obie 











SHELDON FARM Frere bh sexes 
} C. E. BARNES, Poatord, N. Yr rns 





BERKSHIRE 


SWINE 





An Interestin 
Berkshire Sale 


tend this sale and endeavor to make it a grand big success. 


future information address, 


will occur at Syracuse, June 26th, 
in conjunction with the Ayrshiresale. 
All Berkshire breeders and those 
interested in Berkshires should at- 
For 


F. W. Sessions, Sec. N. Y. State Berkshire Assn., Utica, N. Y. 





White Horse Farm 


BERKSHIRES 


Our Spring Pigs are ready for pment ae gad 
they are dandics,  Bired by Ste 
iece, * -~J of Gf Masterpiece oF Invineit e Mival's 


os Ae, ae yeu want te W. W. BLAKE ARKCOLL, Mgr. 
White Herse Farm, Poll, Pa. 


NY BANK FARM BERKSHIRES 


Masterpiece and )} Breeding : 
: ng Prices reasonable. loeteration tres. 
A. F. Jones, P.O. Ben 117, Beidgchamptonst.Y. 


BERKSHIRES (3 Siw cues 
and a few choice 
bred sows, also an extra good Jot of spring pigs. 
TT. Jd. KERE, Cellias, New YWork 


$g.20 SPRING PIGS 
REGISTERED AND TRANSFERRED. 
c. F. TELLER. - Syrucuse, New York 











BEST BERKSHIRE BREED 


Ihave five female and five male pigs on 


hand. Grand individuals. Well grown— 
are twelve weeks old—will sell for $10. 
per head. First check gets them 

L. C. BORNT, Cropseyville, N. Y- 





Large Berkshires at Highwood 
po p oRering ot pigs, Poth semen, votakin. Soild 
H. C. & H. B. Harpending, | Dundee, N. Y. 


OR CHA D VIEW tr 


erie I have some 
boar pigs gin oom 8 chin ‘Cheny 
jou “howe Ming ioe ves N. 


BERKSHIRES forervrn ime 


not akin. Far l= 
a's: Tahoe, prices. oe tae f for next ats oe 
S. Tilbury, Route No. 1, Union, MH. 











MULEFOOT SWINE 


SHEEP BREEDERS 





O* Champion Her Herd Mulefoot Hogs 
Herd of United States 
hes the best and most palat- 


Sonn 7 onLaP, Box B, Williamsport, Ohie 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. P stock for sale, 
Samuel Johns, Wilmingten, 0. Box 196. 


oO 1C SWINE 


0. 1. C. SPRING PIGS 


now ready for shipment. The famous L. B. 
Silver strain. Prices reasonable. Quality 
A No. 1. F.C, White, Cincinnatus, N. Y. 


YORKSHIRE SWINE 


ALFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES 

















Imported stock, oes nose Extremely prolific 
Su mothers. aA pigs now, high quality. 
It is not wut you but wha’ et 


that counts. 3 @. CURTIS, Box 37a, et Pe 





Jersey Bull Calves 
of Golden Ferns Lad breeding. 
at Farmers’ Prices. 
Penshurst Farm, Narberth, Penn. 


AUCTIONEERS 


Learn Auctioneering 
At the vor 8 egpentent school and become inde- 








HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


A very choice lot 
y Re ead 1300 = 
$07 to 
years. it desired 
for breeding, we give free service by Imported 


Stalio. BLYTHEWOOD FARMS 
Pittsfield, Mass. 








POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


POLAND-GHINA SWINE 


Young sows. Bred perme, boas boare a and nd young 
er 





igs not akin 
Pours, Fairbanks Ged Tadependes Independent 
E. Z. METCALF, JEROMEVILLE, O. 





POLAND-CHINAS ("22253 © 
-withers at 
Baio State Fair 

and out of sows that have prodmoed winners. Some of 


these are show pigs. 
Cc. M. & ¥. A. BEATTY, Orient, Ohio 


POLAND-CHINAS L2:se, smooth proline 
Boars, and Young Pigs for sale. Write for prices. 
G. S. HALL, -  Farrmdale, Ohio 











CHESHIRES AND POLAND-CHINAS 
©. wis reeg Betry goegadetan eee a 
Poland e Ed pret winnied 

JENNINGS, Williamsport, Ohio 
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For catsiog. JONES N SCHOOL, 





Dorset Sheep 


YEARLING EW ES to lamb this 
fall. Also choice ewe and ra. ‘ambs 
dropped fall, 1911. The following prizes 
are evidence of the quality of our sheep: 
First prize for Get of Sire at Ohio and 


New York State fairs, 1911, and at 
Chicago International all first prizes 
except one. 

Heart’s Delight Farm, 


c. E. Hamilton, Mgr. Chazy, N. Y. 


Aubrey Farm Shro pehires 


< hy ae ome | ae ewes. A 4 ae 
ey of « arly lam jon guaranteed 


J. G. STACEY, WATERLOO, N.Y 


PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


Best Breeding Flock in America. Foundation stock 
for sale. H.L, WARDWELL, Box 10, Spriagfeld Conter,5.1. 

















R. D. 2, 











POULTRY 


BREEDERS 





“A Nod Is as Good as a Wink to a Blind Horse” 


I saw it stated that a steamer had arrived in San Francisco harbor loaded to the water line 
with eggs from China. How long will the American stomach stand this? If yours rebels write 


at once tothe DARLINGTON EGG FARM. 


there was her China nest egg. 
MORAL: If you don’t want to. go 


One of my neighbors missed her turkey eggs from 
the nest; near by she found a dead bcos snake with a curious swelling in his body. 


On opening, 


to the hospital write to Darlington at once, where you 


will find anything found on a 8. C. LEGHORN plant that is up-to-date and a little ahead. 


DARLINGTON EGG FARM 


Alfred P. Edge, 








Baby Chicks and Ducklings 
“Livable Kind” 


S.C. W. Leghorns - - - - $12.50 per 100 


White W - 2 « - » 1980 
lomerial Pekin Ducks io) oo 
Writs for boeklet BATCHING EGGS 
White Horse Farm Box 100, Paoli, Pa. 














BARRED & WHITE ROCKS 
Sh Sate og Toc emma a, "Ca 


1. ex! See aah, BX 












Box N, DARLINGTON, MD. 
ave hite Leg 
S.C. White Leghorn Baby Chicks 


High class, free sense utility stock. 10¢ eae! 
ip any qua any quantity. Circular 
oultry Farm, Salt Point, HN. ¥. 


CHICKS Sresrese eet: 
free” Taam presser, ahs, See 


Carter’s Majestic Strain Ss. C. W. 
and colar” 








bred to produce large, 
heavy layers of fine > 
Ezra C. Carter, N.Y. 
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Has Politeness Become Out of Date 


We pride ourselves on the energy 
and push of this age. But one of 
the unfortunate’ consequences of this 
eternal hustle is what promises to be 
the elimination of courtesy in our 
everyday life. Politeness is commenc- 
ing to be the exception, and not the 
rule these days. We say in’ extenua- 
tion, “We are in such a hurry,” as 
if that excused us. It is a regrettable 
thing; “pleases” and “thank yous” 
cost nothing, and are the lubricating 
oil that makes the intricate machinery 
of our social life move smoothly. 

Several seats ahead of me, in the 
car that I came down in this morn- 
ing, were a young woman and a mid- 
dle-aged one, both well dressed and 
apparently well bred. In the hurry 
of transferring, they forgot and left 
behind them on the seat, a new book. 
The conductor saw it, hustled do.n 
the aisle, and when he had secured 
the book, ran after them. When he 
caught up with them, he politely 
lifted his hat and inquired. if the 
book was theirs. Did he get any 
thanks for his trouble? Not much! 
The young woman lifted her eyebrows 
at the interruption, grunted out “Uh- 
huh,” reached for the book, and 
marched on. If & had been in his 
place I should have been strongly 
tempted to have taken back the book 
and told that young woman if _ it 
wasn’t worth a thank you to her, I'd 
keep it myself. 

The child that isn’t trained to be 
courteous when he is young is. very 
apt to have manners that aren’t what 
they should be when he is a man, 
Even the baby can be taught to nod 
his thanks before he can say the 
words. There are a few simple acts 
and words of courtesy that every child 
should be taught until the perform- 
ance of them becomes second nature. 
There isn’t. much. use in preaching 
this to the boys and girls without 
practicing it in your own life. The 
child must be treated as he is expected 
to treat others. It takes time and pa- 
tience, and then you are never sure 
of results at crucial moments. At 
least, that has been my experience 
with my children. 

I’ve always sympathized with the 
woman who had her small boy at the 
theater. He was of the wiggly variety, 
and twisted and turned until everyone 
in his vicinity got fidgety. Finally, a 
kind-hearted old gentlemen behind 
him, hoping to get a few moments’ 
uninterrupted enjoyment of the play, 
drew an apple out of his pocket, and 
gave it to the lad. His mother, wish- 
ing him to do the polite thing, 
prompted him with a low, “What do 
you say to the kind gentleman?” 
Johnny turned his head around, held 
the apple over -his shoulder and 
snorted out, “Take out the core!” 


Wag haath, 


Vacation Time 
L. D. STEARNS 





Have you planned for that vaca- 
tion as yet, mother—wife? You're 
not going to put it off again this year, 
are you? Nellie is going to have 
company, is she? and John is going 
off on a camping trip for a couple of 
weeks with the boys, and it will mean 
a little drain on the purse. “Father” 
needs all his money for the new 
barn, does he? 

Hush! Out in the trees the birds 
are singing, lilting little love songs 
that, when you take time to listen, 
stir your pulse and start a song in 
your heart. Worrying about tomor- 
row? Not they. They are busy little 
creatures, building their nests, feed- 
ing their young and teaching them to 
fly as soon as their wings are strong 
and able, always on the wing, soaring 
up and off into the glorious blue, ever 
singing . their heartening tale of joy 
and gladness and love. 

Learn your lesson from them, busy 
housewife. Work may call, famiiy 
cares may press; but teach your 
young to fly—to test their powers and 
use their own. resources while you 
take time to fly.a bit yourself and 
learn a song of restfulness and cheer. 
If- you don’t, life will grow..so dull, 
and the notes of .your 8 love 

song will sound so faint, that it may 

* err ay Pt SAAS? SEE re | Sy 
Seer Nhe ots vase Geet eet.) Ree 


be your mate will forget to listen and 
cease to hear. 

Don’t let your family get into the 
way of too many families in feeling 
that “mother doesn’t care.” 

You don’t? 

Oh, yes, you do. Perhaps you’ve 
forgotten it, but there’s a wellspring 
deep down in your heart that will 
burst into life if you will give it half 
a chance. *You have been so busy 
with the washing and mending, the 
cooking and the milk, the butter, and 
the thousand and one other things, 
that it has next door to dried up; 
that’s all. It is there, for the good 
God put'it there—a source of inex- 
haustible supply. It doesn’t make the 
least difference whether you are 
twenty or sixty. The springs at the 
root of life need to be kept free and 
sparkling, and God and life meant 
them to be. 

Let Nellie’s company wait; or, bet- 
ter still, let them do the work be- 
tween them while you take a week, 
if no more, and learn a new verse in 
the song of life. 

You do not need to spend a great 
déal. That can be gauged entirely by 
the condition of your purse. The 
main thing is to go. Even the work 
horses have their days for rest. Just 
sit down—you and the man who is 
all in all to you—and, in a sensible 
way, talk it over. Tell him it is your 
life that is demanding a going over— 
a freshening, lubricating power—ex- 
actly the same as his farming tools 
need cleaning and repairing occasion- 
ally, oiling and made bright, in order 
that they may do their work satis- 
factorily and well. 

Don’t fuss about it. Fussing and 
nagging never accomplished anything, 
and God never gave them to a woman 
for her weapons; he fashioned her 
for smiles and soft words and love, 
and only when she makes use of them 
can she go along -without friction. 
Never mind if you are too tired to 
smile; smile. It accomplishes more 
than anything = else. Plan for it 
quietly, but surely. Instruct Nellie 
and Johnnie as to their work while 
you are away, but leave the responsi- 
bility with them. Make them feel 
you trust them, and that, even though 
things do not turn out just right, you 
and their father will understand. 

Set the day for your departure and 
move steadily toward it; and when it 
comes, leave your work and go. Don’t 
worry; don’t wonder. Just put your 
whole soul into living, and you will 
come back younger and stronger and 
more lovable, so that not only your- 
self,- but everyone about you, will be 
benefited by the change. 





Good Butter Making 
L. 8S. 


There is so much poor dairy butter 
put on the market that I feel it my 
duty to write this article on butter 
making. I have earned the reputation 
of being a good buttermaker, and I 
am proud of the title. I am bothered 
to death by people running after me 
for butter, while all too many of my 
neighbors are’ unable to dispose of 
theirs at any price. Any woman or 
girl can make good butter; there is 
positively no excuse for having it oth- 
erwise. The first thing is cleanliness. 
Milk and cream must be kept clean 
from start to finish. Never put the 
milk where the dust from sweeping 
will settle over the cream. Never al- 
low the milk to stand over 24 hours 
before skimming. That is giving it 
time enough for the cream to rise. 
Better let the calves and pigs get a 
little of the cream in the milk than 
suffer the disgrace of having your 
butter shoved back at you over the 
counter with the remarkable asser- 
tion that the cooler is full and they 
have no room for it. 

There is always room for good 
dairy, butter. Cream if left stand- 
ing over 24 hours begins to lose 
its flavor, and it loses gradually 
until churned, Always churn as 
often as every other day; never un- 
der any circumstances allow it to 
stand longer. Cream spoils just as 
quickly as fresh meat, and though 
the weather be cold and it doesn’t 
spoil, it loses its flavor, and your but- 
ter will be no better than salted 
grease. If you have but one cow, and 
the little bit of cream would be lost 
in a churn, put it in an earthen jar 
and beat it with an egg beater. Use 
one of the spoon-shaped sort with a 
coil of wire around the outer edge. 
In this way you can get butter in five 


minutes, 
right here is 


And where 
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have something to say about e¢hurn- 
ing in the winter. I have had women 
tell me they were obliged to churn 
six or eight hours before they could 
get butter. I never have to churn over 
ten minutes, summer or winter. When 
cold weather comes I always scald 
the mil: in the pans, and when I 
skim I am very careful not’ to get 
any milk in the cream. You can’t 
get butter out of skim milk, and 
there is no use in churning it. Have 
the ream thick, that is the secret of 
getting butter quickly. Winter milk 
should be scalded, or you will have 
your troubles, whether the cream be 
thick or thin. 

The most important thing of all in 
butter making is plenty of fresh air. 
A cellar is a mighty poor place for 
milk. Have your milk room. on the 
ground floor if possible. Always sell 
your butter right from the churn, 
don’t keep it until it spoils. Let the 
people who buy and pay a good price 
for it have it while it has its full, 
creamy flavor, and the first thing you 
know you will be obliged to sell it 
right from the churn while your cus- 
tomers are waiting in the parlor. My 
buttermilk is so creamy and delicious 
that I could sell every quart of it, but 
I never have sold any. I keep it to 
treat my customers who drive out 
from, town after their butter, and I 
have never 1 st a cent by doing so, 
either, for my buttermilk friends al- 
ways overpay me for my butter. 


Best lowa Bread Maker 


Little Miss Lois Edmonds, whose 
Picture is here printed, was awarded 
first prize in breadmaking over 6000 
competitors in Iowa, under the au- 
spices of the agricultural college at 
Ames. She is 12 years old. The prize 
was a 10 days’ trip to Washington 
with the champion corn raisers of the 
same state. The trip included a call 
on Pres Taft, also the presentation of 
diplomas stating their achievements 
by James Wilson, secretary of agri- 














Lois Edmonds, Hawkeye 

This bright Miss will some day make some man’s 
home happy by her being able to make good bread. 
culture. How many of our 12-years-old 
girl readers could make a wholesome, 
palatable loaf of bread? It would be 
interesting to know how many moth- 
ers regard the learning of this accom- 
plishment as bé@ing as necessary a part 
of their daughters’ education-as that 
of lessons in school or on the piano. 


Two Spring Desserts 


Coffee Cream-—-One and one-half 
pints milk, one-half pint good coffee. 
Heat in double boiler with half cup 
of sugar. When scalding hot add 
yolks of two eggs beaten with one- 
half cup sugar and one-third box cf 
gelatine prepared as directed, and a 
pinch of salt. Lastly add the- beaten 
whites of the two eggs. Let ‘stand 
several hours before serving. 


Klondike sSnow—One quart of 
milk, one cup white sugar, three ta- 
blespoonfuls cornstarch dissolved in 
a little cold milk. Add the cornstarch 
to the hot milk with a pinch of salt 
and cook a few minutes. This foun- 
dation should not be very stiff. Fla- 
vor with almond. and. turn into a 
large dish so that it will not be more 
than three inches deep: Cover with 
the stiffly beaten whites of three eggs 
-(this is not~ cooked), - and «sprinkle 
with cocoanut, ~ Serve very — cold. 
Next best to ice cream.—[Mrs Eras- 
tus “Dudley. ~~ , 


~ 





A Little Bird’s Song 
ELEANOR C, HULL 
A os bird sat on the old gray 
0 


is 
Where the blossoming grape vines climb 
sat Sex the breath of their blossom- 
ng in 
Till it went to his head like wine. 
Then he sang him a gay little maudlin 


song 

To a gay little maudlin air— 

Too happy to know if the tune went 

wrong, 

And a deal too happy.to care. 
“Sweet, sweet, sweet! Honey sweet!” 
Over and over the notes repeat, 
Over and over they bubble and beat— 
“Honey sweet, sweet! Ser-weet!” 


O8. the sun smiled broadly enough to 
hear, 


And right merrily laughed the breeze, 
And the song was lost in the rumbk 
and hum 
Of the rollicking bumblebees, 
But tne little bird tilted his head one 
side 
And for never a thing cared he 
But that gay little tune, and he swelled 
with pride 
At the swing of its melody. 
“Sweet, sweet, sweet! Honey sweet!” 
Over and over the notes repeat, 
Over and over they bubble and beat— 
“Honey sweet, sweet! Ser-weet!” 


Coffee Tests at Columbia 


The “poison squad” at Columbia 
university have been testing out the 
effects of coffee, and the results of this 
test are the exact opposite of those 
which are currently supposed to be 
true. Indeed, not so long-ago, a medi- 
cal journal put the blame of the 
divorce evil on coffee; eoffee drinking 
sleeplessness and nerves were the links 
in the chain. Investigators at the 
university do not go so far as to sa) 
that the unlimited use of coffee is a 
habit to indulge in, but their tests 





indicate that in moderation it is not 


only safe, but beneficial. They con- 
tend that the capacity for labor is 
increased without any after-effects of 
depression. Their chief caution was 
to people of light weight. Persons 
weighing less than 120 pounds ar: 
more liable to suffer from sleepless- 
ness as a result of drinking coffee 
than those who are of a heavier ‘build 
those of 175 pounds or more seem 
practically immune. Individual idi- 
osyncrasies always have to be taken 
into consideration in anything of this 
kind, and what is one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison, so laboratory 
tests on human beings really in the 
end result in unstable conclusions. 





Emergency Refreshments 


HILDA BICHMOND 


Young ladies in the country are 
often called upon to furnish something 
to eat for guests who have only a 
short time to stay, and it is well to 
have the materials at hand for these 
quick lunches, as well as a knowledge 
of how to prepare them and serve 
them well. Sleighing parties in the 
winter and young: folks in automobiles 
in summer and fall dash up to the 
‘door of the hospitable farmhouse, and 
in turn the young people from the 
farms descend upon their friends 
without much notice, so that there is 
a very enjoyable system of give and 
take socially among these busy mor- 
tals. Sometimes the perplexed hostess 
sighs for the “‘Exchange” with its de- 
licious prepared foods or the bakery 
or market, but after all on the farm 
are to be found the best and cheapest 
things for any kind of meals. All that 
is needed is to be prepared, and to 
know what to cook when the guests 
come. 

Very seldom is meat desirable in 
summer, but if it is liked the hestess 
can serve the very same potted meats 
her city cousin buys in the market, 
and -she can also have on her emer- 

ency shelf all the other canned goods 
the city stores afford.- However, visi- 
tors at farmhouses seldom like canned 
meats from a factory or tinned bis- 
cuits and factory fruits, so the farm- 
er’s daughter may rest assured her 
own things are the best. Home-cured 
and sliced ham, home-dried beef sliced 
in glass jars for emergencies, smoked 
sausages, fresh. meats and homemade 
bacon are all-useful if.a regular meal 


is desired, but usually only a lunch is 


needed; Eggs in all forms take the 
Place of meat, and being perfectly 
fresh, they. are relished by city guests 
especially. 


Perha the most satisfactory re- 
ps 


--freshment the year round in. the farm- 
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yse for quick lunches is some form 
hot pread—preferably baking pow- 
r biscuits. These never fail to please 
4 besides being “filling” they are 
mtle trouble to make and serve. A 
iste of tiny biscuits, brown and hot, 
ed with honey, maple syrup, jam, 
utter or preserves is always a tompt- 
ne sight and one that brings many 
pmpliments te the hostess. At some 
emhouses hot biscuits are served at 
social gatherings of an informal 
naracter, and many and varied are 
he spreads served with them. In 
ther equally hospitable homes hot 
afies are always set before chance 
ests with delicious golden butter 
nd syrup, and they really are. easy to 
make. The flour is always ready and 
yerything at hand so that the gaso- 
ine stove is hardly hot before the 
reamy mass is shut up- between two 
izzling iron plates. At the “biscuit” 
armhouses cocoa or coffee is served 
with the food, but with the waffles 
reamy milk is always offered. A hot 
waffle or two with plenty of milk and 
little fruit forms an ideal luncheon, 
nd the guests are always pleased 
hen asked to return. 
There are certain forms of fruit 
ookies that will keep for weeks and 
ruit cake will keep a year or more, so 
hat if one wants the least possible 
rouble it is always easy to serve cake 
pnd cocoa or milk. Often guests will 
elish a cup of hot milk and wafers 
more than anything else, and butter- 
nilk and wafers are always welcomed. 
ndeed, if one has plenty of rich milk 
ith frerh bread and butre the emer- 
enc’ shelf may remain untouched, 
Grape juice, lemonade, coffee, tea, 


ocoa, milk, buttermilk and sweet 
jder are all acceptable beverages and 
jo well with almost any food. And 
yey are all possible to the country 


jostess at short notice during most of 
he year. The exchange in the city 
jnd the well-stocked stores have noth- 
ing to offer like the big farm if the 
hostess only sets her wits to work. 
With fine vegetables, crisp fruits, 
own nuts, fresh butter, eggs and 
milk always at hand, and all the other 
hounties of the country for the taking, 
any young’ girl may learn to serve an 
acceptable luncheon in a few minutes. 
No matter if she has been entertained 
at elegant restaurants and in fine 
homes, she may be sure that -her 
simple food tastes better to her guests 
than anything else, and they will not 
return Out of mere politeness. A 
homemade book filled with recipes 
and suggestions for quick meals and a 
well-stocked emergency shelf are all 
any bright girk needs to help her 
through her sevial obligations that 
come suddenly upon her, and the best 
of all is that her quick, dainty meals 
will cost very little money, which is 
more than her city cousins can say. 


The Human Engine 


W. C, MABEN 








I have just read the two-meal-a-day 
article by C. S. B. and I think C, S&S. 
B. is partly right and partly mistaken. 
The human body like the body of all 
animals is a boiler and engine com- 
bined, to run which is needed fuel, 
oxygen and water, in just the proper 
proportions, the difference between 
itand an engine built by the hand of 
man being, of course, infinitely in fa- 
vor of the engine built by the Al- 
mighty. But while the animal body is 


so built as to be able to adjust itself 
to many different conditions to lay by 
a store of muscle for future use or to 
draw on that store in-case of need— 
still the best fireman is the one who 
keeps the most perfect equilibrium 
and looks after the needs of his en- 
gine closest. He can’t pack the boiler 


with fuel and shut off the draft or 
start the injector and go off and leave 
it running, or have the draft open 
with no fuel and still “keep up the 
steam.” If our fathers eat more than 
we do they also did more -‘‘hard 
work.” All over New England and 
New York are farms walied into lots 
with stone fences built when? Not 
lately. No, they were built by men 
whose muscles were’ of steel, of a 
quality that took the best from the 
food they ate. 


Wants More Than Two Meals 


BY MES BR. 








I was much interested in the afticle 
on The two-meal-a-day system print- 
ed in the household columns. I have 
had no experience with dieting, but 
have had with eating and cooking for 
others to eat. 

_Ido not think any one person or 
family can establish rules on eating 
Which will fit all classes of people un- 
“er all conditions, for as a machine 
needs much oil when in use, and only 
é hough to keep it from rusting when 
hot in use, so our bodies need food 
“ecording to what they-have to do. - 
_©. 8S. B. mentions washing, ironing 
and churning on only a cup of hot 
“ater. I wonder how many babies 
she is washing and ironing for, and 

‘ow many she has to run after while 
whee it, and if she gives them water 
th en they are hungry. I wonder, too, if 
tak does the churning herself and 
a “| Care of the butter from a good 
ine » airy. .She didn’t mention car- 

& for a separator and milk dishes, 
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but doubtless has it te do. Mine take 
about an hour of the pleasant morn- 
ing hours. As for gathering vegetables 
for dinner and preparing them while 
resting under a tree the majority of 
farmwives think themselves fortunate 
if they have gathered them in the cool 
of the evening before, so saving their 
time in. the forenoon. 

I live on a farm of nearly 300 acres. 
The only “man” of the family (except 
hired help during busy season) is 18 
years old and has an appetite. Arising 
at 4 or 4.30 o’clock and doing the 
milking and other chores alone, the 
effects of his supper, you may be sure, 
have entirely disappeared by 7 and 
he is ready for something substantial. 
It made me laugh to think how long a 
cup of hot water would satisfy him. I 
doubt if he could do a man’s work 
plowing or chopping all the forenoon 
on it. If he doesn’t g hungry and 
come to the house before 10.30 I carry 
him a light lunch, consisting mostly of 
milk. We have dinner at noon and 
supper at 6.30, On Sunday we eat 
only two meals as we go to church 
and do no work requiring much food. 
We drink only cold water and milk 
or lemonade and do not intend to 
overload our stomachs. 

Cc. S&S. B. spoke of her family as 
“we.” I would like to know if she 
has children of the school age, and if 
she sends them to school in the morn- 
ing with only a cup of-water to fur- 
nish them with brain material for a 
forenoon of hard thinking. 

My family is all well. Stomachs 
especially are in good condition. 


At the Foundations 


ZELIA MARGARET WALTERS 





“Oh, how I do hope I'll get that 
position! I’m just fairly praying for 
it!” cried Lucy, 

Grandfather looked up from his 
paper. “Your praying for it now, Lucy, 
reminds me of Sam Tupper’s barn.” 

The young people suspended their 
various occupations to give attention, 
and grandfather, seeing an attentive 
audience, went on, “Sam was everlast- 
ingly stingy, and when he had to build 
a new barn he put the flimsiest kind 
of a foundation under it. Didn’t even 
take the time to make it level, and 
when it was done the barn sagged like 
some of the corncob houses the chil- 
dren build.. Well, one day the river 
began to rise as anyone might have 
expected, but it got more than ordi- 
nary high that year. 

“Sam, out watching the barn, saw 
the water come up to the foundations. 
Then there -were a few hours that the 
water came up with a rush, and some 
of the loose stones began to slide out. 
The neighbors started to take things 
out of .the barn, but Sam plumped 
down on his knees, and prayed for 
the Lord not to let his barn go to 
pieces. And I recollect, as if it were 
yesterday, my old father saying, “The 
time for you to pray, Sam Tupper, was 
when you were laying the founda- 
tions. Now get up and get your crit- 
ters out.” . 

“And I think of that every time [ 
hear folks wanting things to come 
their way all at once. You lay_the 
foundations right, and most likély 
your building will stand; you get the 
ground ready, and sow good seeds, 
and keep the weeds out, and you'll 
have a garden to be proud of. But 
don’t idie around all summer, and then 
at harvest time ask the Lord to give 
you good crops. You won’t get them, 
and it don’t look like good sense. So 
if you wanted that good position at 
Mrs Esmond’s, Lucy, you ought to 
have been getting ready for it for 
some years back.” 

“But I didn’t know about it,” said 
Lucy. 

“No more do any of us,” said grand- 
father smiling. “But it’s pretty safe 
to get ready for something good. 
Chances are sure to come along every 
so often. If we’re ready well and good, 
and if we’re not the chance just slides 
along, and we wonder why we have 
such poor luck. I wonder that boys 
and girls who will want a good posi- 
tion’ by and by don’t start early to get 
ready. When young fellows begin to 
study their law or stenography or en 
gineering I wonder why they do not 
at the same time build up strong bod- 
ies, and cultivate a rigid sense of 
honor and industry. The boy who has 
mastered his trade or profession has 
one chance, but the boy who has made 
the most of himself has chances ev- 
ery where.” 

“I believe I have been preparing for 
this, grandfathor,” said Lucy thought- 
fully. “But if I fail to get this Ill 
begin preparing, for the next place 
right away.” 

“That’s right,” said grandfather 
heartily, “I don’t want any of our 
folks to be Sam Tuppers.” 





New Idea in Connection with Cookies 

In the issue of March 2 i noticed 
the hint about baking cookies on the 
bottom side of the Baking pan. I think 
I have a still better method. Meas- 
ure your ovet, and get the tinner to 
make two flat tins, turning the edges 
and pressing them down flat. Then 
you have a flat surface to Slip the 
cookies from, a utensil easy to wash 
and you are u all the space in 
your oven.—[B. C, 
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piece and can be fastened by a single 
button is certainly a boon to the busy 
woman who will no doubt welcome 
the pleasing model here shown. The 


nable to fashion and is 
made up of gingham, percale, cross- 
bar, lawn or linene, 
makes a pretty finish for neck and 
armholes, The pattern, 4830, is cit in 


yards of 27-inch material, or 3 yards 
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Our Fashion Column — 


A kitehen apron that is cut in one 


model is one of the simpliest imagi- 
practical 


Cotton braid 





No 4830—One-Piece Kitchen Apron 


sizes 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Medium size requires 4% 


of 36-inch goods. 
Attractive for Sweet Sixteen 
This pretty Middy dress is designed 
for the miss and small woman and is 
a simple garment to fashion. The 
blouse is made to be slipped on over 








No 5472—-Misses’ Middy Dress 
the head and the skirt is cut in five 
gores. Linen, pique, rep and simi- 
lar materials can be used to good ad- 
vantage. The garment can be 
trimmed with braid or with bands of 
contrasting material. The pattern, 
5472, is cut in sizes 14, 16 and 18 
years. Medium size requires 6% 
yards of 36-inch material. 

Pretty for the Small Girl 

Here is something dainty and 
smart for a growing girl. This fetch- 
ing frock is easy to make and easy. 
to launder. It closes at the front 
and the chemisette is removable. The 
big collar is a distinctive feature and 
is pretty trimmed with insertion, as 
Suggested by the drawing. The pat- 
tern, 5734, is cut in sizes 6 to 12 





No 5734—Girls’ Dress 
years. Medium size requires 45% 
yards of 36-inch material. 
How to Order 


Price of pattern 10 cents. 
Be sure to state SIZE wanted! Order 





The very best jar from 
the cap—down! 


It is no trouble to “jar” things these 
days. Even many vegetables that 
you never thought of “canning”—it 
is easy in these all-glass jars. 

No spoiled vegetables or fruit— 
no sweltering over hot stoves for 
nothing! Just put up most fruit 
and “garden stuff” whole and get 
best results from the 


E-Z SEAL JAR 


This jar is safe. The glass cap fastens 
with a wire spring—it closes with a 
touch and opens with a “/t—no wrist- 
turning, no neck-twisting, no shattering 
or splattering ! 

Then — the heavy, green-tinted glass 
keeps out the light. Your fruit opens 
fresh and plump instead of faded and 
ewilted, ‘Try the E-Z Seal way. 


Free Jar— 
Free Book 


Cut out this cou~ 
pon, takeit to your 
grocer—he will 
give you one E-Z 
Seal Jar— FREE, 
Be sure and write 
us for FREE Book\ 
of Recipes—it tells 
many things you 
should know. Get 
the Jar from the 
grocer. 
Book from ws. 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS COMPANY 


Wheeling, W. Va. 
1-Qt. E-Z Seal Jar AG 


FREE for the Coupon 


Please note—in order to secure free this 
must be presented to your dealer store Sept ist, 
1912, with blank spaces properly filled out. 
HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
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by mumber from our fashion depart- 
ment, : 
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STOVES AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


Direct from F Freight Paid, and safe 
delivery insured. en after 


OWE YEAR’S FREE TRIAL 
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ATURDAY morning brought 

Thurley a _ second letter 

from her cousin, It was 

short and weakly scrawled; 

but yet sufficed to arouse 

a deep and insistent sense 

of shame in the breast of the generous 

girl, Her cousin’ was ill and in want. 

A burning little accusation seared its 

‘way to Thurley’s heart. She had first 

neglected; then forgotton, that first 
appeal, absolutely. 

She resolved to go to Edith at once, 
with material as well as persona! com- 
fort, And then she realized the danger 
of overdoing the role of Lady Bounti- 
ful, should she dare appear in any 
capacity save that of another fellow 
toiler with at most the savings of her 
hire. The wise thing to do was to take 
the case to Alice. This she did, and 
that wide hearted friend of the race 
was immediately ready with assist- 
ance, 

“You have never thrown away that 
suit you wore while working for the 
major,” she said. “Just put that on, 
and James can drive you to the 
major’s office.” 

“But why not let me run over to the 
Madison avenue cars and go down 
there by myself?” said Thurley. “As 
long as I’m just a plain American girl, 
why take all that needless trouble?” 

“Very well,” said Alice: “Take as 
-much money as you like, my dear, so 
long as it doesn’t appear unreason- 
able. And try to induce your cousin 
to leave New York—go to Lakewood, 
or Atlantic City—for an absolute 
change and rest. Tell her a friend of 
yours, of a philanthropic turn of mind, 
has heard her story and agreed to 
help you bear the expense.” 

A strange little feeling of impend- 
ing fates attacked Thurley’s heart as 
she put away her dainty morning cos- 
tume and robed herself like a drab 
Cindrella returning to her ashes. She 
bore two parcels in her arms, one of 
fruit and one of flowers. Someway, 
she felt as if something might occur 
whereby she would never more regain 
the splendid realm where chance and 
Alice had placed her. 

She did not know that barely behind 
her loitered a man whose business it 
was to keep her in view and report her 
every action to the woman of the ice 
cold eyes, seen and dreaded at the 
horse show. 

When she boarded the car the man 
had already swung to the step, exciting 
no suspicion in her mind. He sat half 
the car length away, apparently read- 
ing @ paper, but never for a second 
failing to keep her in the focus of his 
vision, 

When at last she rose to alight at 
one of the overcrowded streets between 
14th and 23d, the shadow departed by 
the exit at the front of the car and 
managed to let her overtake and pass 
him before he moved, when he crossed 
the street and appeared to be studying 
the numbers of the houses as he quiet- 
ly followed. 

When she rang at and entered the 
door of one of the old-fashioned 
brownstone houses, ina room of which 
her cousin was slowly convalescing 
from nervous complications and fever, 
*he man in the street, all eagerness 
to inform his confederates of Thurley’s 
whereabouts, dared not for a2 moment 
leave the neighborhood, lest she pres- 
ently emerge from the building and be 
lost at once to view. 

Thurley found Miss Steck much re- 
duced, yet able-to be up and about 
the house in a languid, dispirited man- 
ner. Edith was thoroughly astonished 
to see her thus appear, having written 
ns before to New Haven, in the ab- 
sence of definite knowledge as to, 
where her cousin might be found. 

“Why, Thurley!” she cried, when 
the door opened, admitting her rosy- 
cheeked visitor. “Oh, I never was so 
glad to see anybody in all my life!’ 
And breaking down at once, she cried 
uncontrollably, Thurley meantime 
having quickly advanced, to throw her 
arms supportingly about her and draw 
her sungly against her sympathetic 
bosom, 

“There, there!” she said coaxingly. 
“You poor dear girl! I just got your 
letter this morning. It came to the 
office; so T asked permission to come 
just as soon as I could.” 

‘It’s a er we haven't met 
before,” she said, “I began to work 


in a down-town office away back in the 
early part of the summer. But a lot 
of the writing was the sort I could do 
at home, and I was lonely, too, and 
trying to save my salary as much as 
possible; so I didn’t attempt to go out 
very much, And New York is a great 
big place, anyway, and horrid, some 
parts of it. And you’vé' got to promise 
me right this minute you’ll go down to 
Lakewood or Atlantic City; for a- lady 
I know insisted upon it the very first 
thing, when I told her about you this 
morning, and I’ve brought you the 
money to pay all expenses for six or 
eight weeks or more.” 

Edith sat up and stared. ‘“Thurley 
Ruxton,” she gasped, “what in the 
world are you talking about, I’d like 
to know? I? Go away like that?’ 

“Certainly,” said Thurley. ‘Don’t 
you want to?” 

Edith almost collapsed upon her 
breast. in happiness and the sudden 
vanishment of struggle. She cried 
again; but softly now, and in a man- 
ner to comfort her being. ‘You’re 
taking your own precious money!” she 
said, “If you are, you shan’t! I'll 
never budge a step; for I know how 
hard it is to earn!” 

“I’m not,” said Thurley, who had 
never felt a sense of actual ownership 
in the fortune placed at her order in 
the bank. “If you don’t accept this 
offer cheerfully and bravely, recogniz- 
ing one woman’s right in helping an- 
other, I shall be ashamed ever to ask 
the giver again, and you don’t know 
what you may spoil for other girls.” 

“It seems too good to be true,” said 
Edith, attempting a wistful smile. 
“What good would it do if I took your 
earnings, Thurley, and then later on 
you should be in this condition your- 
self?” She waved her hand weakly to 
indicate the shabbiness of the apart- 
ment, 

“We'll not talk about that,” was 
Thurley’s answer. “I’ve been halfway 
promised that you shall have an easy 
position at a decent salary, whenever 





gone she was happier by far than for 
any day since Edith’s first letter had 
come, 

With lavish hand and a purse of 
magic resourcefulness she ordered out- 
fits to be sent to the house that had 
harbored care, She was followed -per- 
sistently, wherever she traveled, by 
the man who had hung upon her trail. 
When at lemeth she went home, a 
tired, gleeful little’ person, the man 
was tremendously rebived. He has- 
tened away at once, to report the un- 
usual occurrences, which cupplied the 
first hope to alittle clique of beings 
abnormally engrossed in the move- 
ments and doings of Alice Van Kirk’s 
protegee. 

Edith departed in the afternoon; 
but not before ’a representative of the 
clique in question had made an excuse 
to call, offer further aid and friend- 
ship, and thereby secure in Thurley’s 
cousin a possible agent for future ex- 
ploitation. A woman, wholly unknown 
to Miss Steck, was then instructed to 
follow the girl to Lakewood, and keep 
her copstantly in view. 

Edith had agreed to write to her 
cousin at Major Phipps’ address—and 
thereby hangs a tale. Alice, having for 
some unknown reason undergone 4 
certain worry in Thurley’s absence, 
was not only inordinately pleased to 
see her return in such excellent spirits, 
but was likewise thoroughly glad that 
Edith Steck was to go. 

“She must rest for at least two 
months,” she said at the end of Thur- 
ley’s story. “New York and she are 
better far apart. She might even se- 
cure a nice position down there in the 
Pines. I thing perhaps she will.” 


The Soup Thickens More 

Thurley and Alice had never been 
so completely engrossed with social 
functions and diversions. On two 
successive nights they attended the 
opera. 

The tact and diplomacy of both 
Alice and Thurley were taxed to the 
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Homeward Bound, 


you’re well enough to come back to 
New York and accept it. But the very 
first thing is to get you out of here and 
off, where the change will be com- 
plete. If you think you can go this 
afternoon, the fairy godmother said 
she’d send round a carriage to drive 
you to the station. I'll send you in a 
number of things she said you’d better 
have.”’ 

Again Edith stared in wan incre- 
dulity, her hollow eyes big with: as- 
tonishment. “Why—but think of the 
money all that means!” she exclaimed. 
“Thurley, she must love you, I’m sure, 
love you dearly, as everyone does 
you’ve ever known! Perhaps you can’t 
tell me much about her—they so rare- 
ly wish to be known. But, oh, I think 
it’s beautiful to be loved as they all 
love you!” 

Thurley remained for about two 
hours, and departed then at Edith’s 
reiterated wish, lest her cousin abuse 
the privilege granted by some gener- 
ous employer who had released her 
for the morning. Recurrent waves of 
conscious guilt at her inability to be 
absolutely frank and honest marred 
Thurley’s pleasure and gnawed rather 
deep. _ Nevertheless, the affection she 
bestowed ‘was genuine, as her sym- 
pathy was true, and when she had 


at the Close of Day 


utmost to maintain an armistice, Al- 
most like apportionments of pie, the 
hours of Thurley’s day and evening 
were sliced and awarded to her clam- 
orous swains, to keep them from 
ravening starvation. To Fiaschi fell 
a night with Thurley at the opera. 
Gaillard drove with the “Princess,” 
in her own victoria, six or eight 
times round the park. Stuyverant 
came to dine at the royal palace and 
sat with Thurley alone for nearly an 
hour afterward. 

In such a game as she was playing, 
and engaged with such elements as 
Gaillard and his~ business partner 
presented, such timid and_ gentle- 
manly courtiers as Stetson, the Beau, 
the Captain, Dearborn, and even Kel- 
sey Woods, were hopelessly dis- 
tanced. Had it not been for con- 
stant intercéssions in their behalf on 
the part of Alice, these less aggress- 
ive suitors, with half a dozen more 
of similar caliber, must have suffered 
all ‘but absolute annihilation. 

Stuyverant, occupying a _ position 
unique among them all, ‘yet unaware 
of- the sheer relief with which Thur- 
ley turned to him as often as the 
game would permit, continued to be 
sorely puzzled by it all, while plung- 
ing more and more helplessly in love. 
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with the girl to whom he felt he hag “S° Y°" 
been guided by the Fates. ide horse 
There were times when it -seemeg irape2°- 
impossible to acquit her of utter meine 2 © 
heartlessness, times when he felt con. “1 “222 
vinced that she had come to Amer. gra like & 
ica, not to make an alliance, by; m T° °° 
merely to practice arts grown weary Ms! wh 
in conquest at the court of Hertze. fend 52! 
gotha. pefore thi 
Meantime, independently of Thur im 
ley’s actions or wishes in the matter ‘im 3s 
Fiaschi and Gaillard were arming “!2t>® 
for a bitter struggle that bore oy "Yes, 8 
events not yet even shadowed in the the“? 
day. Each, having recognized in the — 
other an insistent and tenacious riya! awinkle . 
for Thurley’s final favor, had deter. “Revol 
mined to exercise any possible aq. Bhiste™’:-. 
vantage for his opponent’s over. ae = 
throw. chap! ha 
The Spanish-Italian was already § | \°*,5 
deliberately planning his __riva|’s “a oth 
financial ruin, through treachery to Seip 
their business agreement. a ant 
Wednesday of that eventful week tats, 
was scheduled for developments dis. §#¥!"™,, ‘ 
turbing and sensational. Thurley Pe 
found a note on her table, addresseqa mo 4 
in the once familiar hand of Acton cage 
Gaillard. It was brief but charged gM IL 
with significance: tvihen h 
You evaded my proposal and gave  #iceTs. 
me no definite answer in the park. | ™ W»@t 'S 
wish to know, once for all and witb- A man 
out delay, will you be my wife? My @much e3 
sort of love can endure no more of this geetak is 
suspense and _ torture. With vivid BH we goin’ 
memories of the things that have been, “He'll 
Hver indulgently and longingly yours, inc at T 
Acton, Sr oluthe 
The threat was there, veiled, but “That 
none the less apparent to her keen “Fix h 
percepti faculties, and Thurley was @ jndian ¢ 
perturbed to the depths of her girl- parade, 
ishly timid heart. ahead!” 
She had hoped to postpone this too Our h 
definite issue—hold Gaillard away as BM wiiy, at 
she held the others, according to her BV... hu 
promise made to Alice. Her impulse Sets ld 
from the first had been to tell him ° 
precisely what he was and dismiss j™ W 4 > 
him forever from her life. She was jm Peraps 
vexed and, frightened together, jm ‘st. Bu 
loathing the man for attempting to hearted 
take this advantage of the situation, do for 
yet afraid to answer to his curt. de- on the 
mand with the scorn and indignation After 
that he had always merited. Mike le 
She still stood unmoving, the letter mppes 
in her hand when one of the servants § }))\" 
knocked at the door and delivered a — 
card, which Sophie received and car- oie ‘k te 
ried at once to her mistress. “Anotl 
Thurley took it mechanically, = in ‘a 
glanced at the name, and suddenly ott e be 
felt a new sensation of wonder. On ae heed 
the card was written, in a woman's The § 
hand: ping to 
Countess Viziano y Fiasohi “Don 
She turned to her maid, wholly una- neteedege 
ble to understand the meaning of the flaps 
situation. ‘You are sure this card the bar 
was for me?” parade 
“Yes, mam/’selle.” straigh 
A weight as of something ominous faces 
seemed hovering oppressively in the walks 
air. A sense as of disturbing reve- sudden 
lations, or even menace, in this un- two or 
expected visit, took possession of her fore t 
mind. Who the countess ceuld be strains 
and what the purpose of her appear- March: 
ance thus, were beyond her powers The 
of conjecture. She reflected rapidly and:\"‘s 
that a scene might be impenaing, the m 
and a feverish wish for Alice in- could | 
creased her indecision. The 
She merely knew, abruptly, that to Thome 
see this countess might even be a blow i 
duty to them all. minab 
A moment later she entered the The si 
reception room, and a small, dark- smart, 
eyed young woman, flaming both in- stoma 
wardly and outwardly, rose from 4 remar 
chair to confront her. “You 
A Singular Alliance ° et 
For a moment Thurley and her he cor 
visitor stood face to face, each tak- aroun 
ing, as it were, mental measurement irl’s 
of the’ other. He 
Thurley was the first to speak. dishes 
“You wished to see me?” dinne! 
The breath of the countess was ungTa 
coming rapidly, as the agitated rise a 
and fall of her bosom sufficiently ad- ready 
vertised. She spoke in French. “You his he 
are Princess Thirvinia, known here _ “Sh 
in New York as Miss Thurley?” aint | 


“T am known here in New York, 4s — 
Miss Thurley, certainly. Do you not 


speak English?” Thurley answered. said C 
“Will you not be seated and state lieved 
your errand with me as promptly as oof 
possible?” “ 
[To Be Continued Next Week.] vail 
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steam rattled up, but he declined a 
je, the man might ask questions. 
m he saw the white tents of the 
yous, Put up the night before. He 
ked boldly up, and asked the first 


an he met for the boss. 
“In there,” said the man, with a 
yin, pointing to a small tent in the 


st of the others. He lifted the flap 
the temt and walked in where @ 
easant looking man sat at the end 
fa long pine table eating his break- 
ast, “Il Wamt to join the circus, sir,” 
aid our hero, taking off his cap. 
<9 you want to be a circus actor, 
, or swing on a 
would prefer 
he said facetiously. 
I think 


you 
ing a clown,” 
‘| can ride- horses bareback. 
like to be a cowboy.” 
The cook came in with some extra 
whose contents smelled good, 
said in an undertone, as he set it 
mefore the Manager “Runaway.” 
I'm my own man,” spoke up Tom. 
“I'm going to seek my fortune.” 
“Father dead?” 
Yes, sir, he was a soldier, 
the war,” that sounded grand. 
“What war?” the man’s 


died in 


eyes 





nace. 
revolutionary.” Tom was misty in 


h man whistled “Pretty old 
chap! ha, ha!” 

“Yes, sir,” slightly shamefaced. 

“Mother living?” 

“Lost her,” mendaciously. “I say, 
mister, I’m my own boss.’ 

Didn’t run away from an orphan 
asylum or a home. Your suit looks 
like it,” suspiciously. 

“No, sir. I been workin’ for an old 
woman—on her farm-—got done. I 
don’t belong to nobody.” 

“Well, Pl) see; we don’t want any 





officers here punting up runaway boys. 
What is it, Mike 

A man stood in the opening looking 
much excited. “That bloomin’ Haw- 
geetak is laid up an’ can’t ride. What 
we goin’. do now?” 


“He'll do,” said the manager, point- 
ing at Tom. “Barebacked rider, father 
revolutionary soldier, ha, ha.”’ 

“That snipe?” d 

Fix him up; looks as much like <n 
Indian as Nick does. Try*’im in the 
parade, see if he'll do in the ring. Go 
ahead!”’ 

Our here’s ‘eyes were ‘looking, wist- 
fuily, at the food on the table, he was 
very hungry, 


{old on, Mike. Cook, bring this fel- 
low a bowl of soup and some bread. 
Perhaps you came away before break- 


fast, Bub.” The manager was a kind- 
hearted man; and knew it would not 
do for Chief Hawonjetah to be faint 
on the parade. 

After Tom’s appetite was satisfied, 
Mike led him to another tent where a 
dapper little man they called “Doc,” 
rubbed his face and limbs in a dirty 


brown liquid he poured in a saucer, 


and added long braids and tails of 
black hair to his own curly locks. 
Another man came and dressed him 
up in a fantastic suit all fringes and 
little bells, put bead-covered moccasins 


on his feet and feathers in his hair. 

The shaggy pony had a good whip- 
ping to make him lively. 

Don’t look so scairt.” The ring- 
master’s sharp command was an- 
swered by the flinging open of the tent 
faps. Thomas Edward was “scairt,” 
the band struek up a lively march, the 
parade moved on and he was in it. He 
straightened up proudly; a sea of 
faces were admiring him, the side- 
walks were lined with people. But 
suddenly, far behind, the calliope gave 
two or three preparatory shrieks be- 
fore bursting into the ear-splitting 
strains of “When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home.” 

The pony had been taught to prance 
é “show off’ at certain strains of 
the music, and our hero had all he 

d do to keep his seat. 

Tl he crowd cheered at his antics, but 
Thomas thought the brass band would 
blow itself into bits before the inter- 
minable, glorieus procession was over. 
The stuff on his face made his eyes 
smart, fright made him sick to his 
stomach, and he did not resent Mike’s 
remark as he helped him off the pony, 

You blamed little fool! you look like 
a scairt monkey. Your a circus rider” 

He scrubbed the paint off as well as 
he could in the cook’s tent, and “flew 
around lively” to help him. More 
girl’s work he was afraid. 

Here you, Greeny, wash these ‘ere 
di ishes,"” the cook yelled at him after 
dinner. Hated work! but he did it, 
“ngraciously enough. 


‘I guess it’s time I was getting 
eady for the show,” he said, wiping 
h is hands, 

‘Show!” the cook laughed, “you 

n’t goin’ to ride. Nick has slept off 
his booze.” 


‘T mean to see the performance,” 
said our hero with dignity; he was re- 
lieved to know he was excused from 
the chief’s duties, 

Be dosh?” 

: ven’t. any money, if. that is 
what you mean,” sti 

‘You as set pet own, sonny, ana pare 
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—then, mi 


them potatoes aay alles tase turnips 
yer 
coat, “I'll be back soon’ 


“I didn’t come here to do such work, 


and I won’t,” defiantly. “Then you 
clear out, you little skimp! That old 
woman’s been here huntin’ for yer. 
My! but won't you git a thrashin"!” 

Thomas Edward's bubble had burst, 
he had net geen the glories of the 
circus. He dared not go home. He 
went out and wandered about until he 
came to a team, on the very outskirts 
of the crowd, with an old horse that 
looked just like Darby. A great wave 
of homesickness swept over him, anc 
he laid his head on the horse’s neck 
and cried. 

“What you doin’ to my hoss? said 
a harsh voice. A coarse, slovenly look- 
ing man laid his hand on his shoulder. 

“Nothing, sir, I’ve lost my job in 
the circus, and am looking for work.” 

“Humph!” said the man, “you look 
like a Dago or an Indian, but I need a 


boy *n’ guess you kin go home with 
me. r 

This man always wanted a boy 
when he could pick a stray one up, 


work him awhile, an’ set him adrift 
when the boy wanted wages. 

Thomas Edward worked a week, 
early and late, digging potatoes. When 
it came Saturday night he asked, hum- 
bly enough, for his pay. He thought 
he’d send his aunt some. 

“Pay!” he almost screamed. 

ain’t earned your board, let alone 
frock ’n’ overalls I giv’ ye.” 
. Thomas Edward went upstairs an’ 
put on his best suit once more and 
walked out the Goor to seek his for- 
tune, empty handed again. 

He was sick of it all, what a fool 
he was to run away! Had Aunt Janet 
missed him? 

Now his aunt, by some means best 
known to herself, knew where he was. 
“I'll let him work for that old skin- 
flint two weeks to teach him a lesson, 
then I'll go after him,” she told Anne. 

Anne was greatly changed, she 
seemed to have lost her: old self-will, 
an’ leaned on Janet. 

Thomas Edward was blind with 
anger and disappointment, as he took 
the road Jeading to Rolling at the pace 
described as dog trot. 

He heard a team coming rapidly; 
and, fearing the farmer was aftér him, 
dashed into a path leading to the river. 
He soon came upon a spot where 
someone had been blasting for a cel- 
lar; a queer old man was walking 
around a one-roomed shanty near by. 

What was that glittering so in the 
setting sun? Gold! Little bits about 
the size of_a pin, larger ones as big as 
one’s finger; and one big, big one that 
would surely weigh half a pound. “Is 
this gold?” he asked the man, 
holding up one of the pyrites. 

“Gold, gold, yes, help yourself. 
There’s enough of it. It’s mine. 
know what I’m talking about if I am 
Mad McCarthy. Hum, hum!” 

Thomas Edward had heard of this 
queer old man who lived here all 
alone, 

There were gold mines 
places, -why not here? 

“] sould like some very much, sir,” 
said Tom, “if you think it is right for 
me to take it.” 

“Right, yes, yes, it’s mine.” 

“I am seeking my fortune. 
to go home,” eagerly. 

“Fill your pockets and don’t talk 
any more, you tire me,” said the 
strange old man. “Hum, hum!” 

Our boy did fill his pockets with the 
shining iron pyrites, ‘“‘greenhorn’s 
gold” that has fooled older heads 
than his. His hands fairly trembled, 
now Aunt Janet would forgive him 
and take him back! 

He had an idea that an ounce of 
gold was worth $20, and he thought a 
pound would make him rich. Two 
hundred was an awful lot! 

With many thanks, he left the old 
man, who charged him not to tell “the 
queen or them felHars in Wall street,” 
and turned away humming, 

Thomas Edward was onty about five 
miles from home, and he got there 
just as Aunt Janet was locking up for 
the night. 

He knocked: softly, and the door 
opened—“Tommy!” cried his aunt— 
the aunt who never called him so be- 
fore. “Come in an’ see who is here.” 
She was almost crying. 

His mother’s arms were around him, 
her soft kisses on his lips, his cheeks, 
his hair. 

Aunt Janet was making cocoa and 
getting him a lunch. How good she 
was! His gold! He had not thought 
of it before. “See! mother, auntie, 
what I’ve brought you—gold—as much 
as two hundred dollars’ worth.” 

“You poor, foolish child!’ ex- 
claimed Aunt Janet, “it is fool’s gold, 
rot worth a cent.” 

Thomas Edward had borne so much, 
this was the last stroke; _ burst -out 
crying like 2 baby. 

“Tommy,” said his new aunt, put- 
ting an arm around his shaking shoul- 
ders. “Here is your fortune, this fine 
farm that will be yours one of these 
days. Be a good boy and take*an in- 
terest in it, youll soem be big enough 
to work it.” His fortune was there 
and his eyes beheld it, at last. “Yes’m,” 
he said, wiping his.eyes with the back 
of. his hand. FS 

He woke up 1 its ‘peauties after 
that; the 


“You 
the 


in other 


T want 





ing, well-wat watered pasture, and deep. 
woods beyond, his farm! Why, men- 
te buy such a farm; ahd 
this was to be’ his without money, and 
without price.. It was no task to dig 
ever Aunt Janet’s potato patch, or 
gather the —-* glowing so red in 
the orchard. the spring Aunt Jen 
was going to ames a row of young ones 
set out for him. “It isn’t likely your 
mother or I will eat many from 
them,” she said, a little sadly. 
Thomas Edward saw for the first 
time that her hair was growing gray, 
and she stooped a trifle as she walked. 
Impulsively, he gave her a good hug 
with his “I hepe so.”” That hug broke 


all barriers between the two, he was 
“her boy” after that. They under- 
stood each other. The Greenhorn’s 
Gold adorned the parlor mantel, and 
Tom looked at it whenever he felt 
lazy. His mother was very happy, and 
devoted her time to hens, chickens 


and flowers. 
He took the prize for a boy's best 
acre of corn—yellow as the gold he 


thought he had—last fall, and his 
aunt was proud enough. 
He has a pair of steers, Holsteins, 


that he is going to take to the county 
fair this fall. I hope they will take a 
blue ribbon, if not the competition will 
do him good. How many country boys 
realize their fortune lies in the old 
farm? 

Trying to Be Witty 

They were sitting in the parlor with 
the lights turned low. The hour was 
pretty late. He and she had talked 
about everything, from the weather 
to the latest shows. He yawned and 
she yawned, but he made no attempt 
to move toward home, and she was 
becoming weary. 

At last she said: “I heard a noise 
outside just now. I wonder if it could 
be burglars?” 

Of course, he tried to be funny. 

“Maybe it was the nigh: falling,” 
he said. 

“Oh, £ guess not,” 





she exclaimed: 


“guess it was the day breaking.” 
(Hasty exit of he.)—[{Ex. 
Promised 
The hansom ordered by a middle- 


aged spinster was late, and the cabby 
came in for a good rating when he 
finally drove up to the coor. 

“I shall probably miss my train,” 
the irate “fare’’ informed him, “and 
I shall hold you responsible. I want 
to know your name, my man. Do you 
understand? I—want —your—name.” 

The driver clucked up his horse 
easily, ““You’ll make your 
right, madam,” he assured the woman 
inside. “And I'll let you have me 
number if you like. But you can’t 
have me name. That’s promised ter 
another lady.”—[Ex. 











< the Growth 
of Corn 


there’s a period when the 
kernels are plumped out with 
a vegetable milk, most nutri- 
tious. 
As the corn ripens the 
. “milk” hardens, and finally 
becomes almost flinty. 


Post — 
Toasties 


Are made from this hard part 
of choice selected corn. 


It is carefully cooked; treat- 
ed with sugar and salt; rolled 
into thin bits; then toasted to 
an appetizing brown—with- 
out a hand touching the food. 


It has been said that Post 
Toasties are the most de- 
liciously flavoured particles of 
cereal food yet produced. 


One can render an opinion 
upon trial. 
“The Memory Lingers’’ 
Sold by Grocers 


Postum Cereal Company. Ltd. © 
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is composed of roots, bark, herbs 


and berries. Its ~ 
a hard 


ualities refresh y 

ay'’s work, Sparkling, efierves- 
cent, when you open the bottle. 
One package makes 5 gallons. If 
your grocer isn't supplied, we will 
mail you a package on receipt of 
25c. ease give his name. 


Write for premium puzzle. 
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ve you a chabe of the — 
is the newest and most 
offer ever made to agents. We 
want one man in every county. Write quick 
for terms, and for our profit-eharing plan. 
BRANDT Stro 
42 Hadson St. New 
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Demonstrate ond 
sale is made. 


the door. Dozen can Demonstrati sample free 
be carried in pocket. to workers. rite a8 ence. 
THOMAS MFG. Co., 9646 Gerny St.. Dayton, O 





Two Big Bargains 








Linen Centerpiece No. 1598 
© will send you this handso new 18-ineb-C. 
saipione onan our best white ope were linens . 


seasler see Be wales «together with three im te | 
y needles and our latest catalo 
Sebretany goods, all for only = “4 1 5c 






Collar and Cuff sf * 


; Set No. 1597 \ 






This deep sailor Collar and Cnff Set stam 
eats Giaagow fi linen Toa hap which untnders ~st 


ile ig nes deep We wil bine tend he et 15c 
You will be pleased with either offer 
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Bons nin ncis 


Over 275 Photographs and 178 Pages in Phelps’ Big 1912 Style Book 








ee \ ee HELPS--the only manufacturer in the United States making vehicles in 
H.C. PHELPS large quantities to order for individual usets—highest grade made—trade- 
marked Split Hickories—shows you an actual photograph here of one page 
3 feet across, of his 12th Annual Style Book and wants to send you a copy. - He pays the 
postage to you. Costs him 26 cents each to do it. GET YOUR COPY! 







Phelps prints for you. in his book a big map of the U. S. and Phelps tells you in his own experienced words, about values— 
Canada, showing exactly where over 150,000 Split Hickories are and Phelps knows—and how to avoid weak spots in buggies. He 
being used. Can and does tell you the names of the owners— stands right by his Split Hickory jobs, and points out in photo- 


probably dozens near you, if you wish to see or write to them. graphs the parts you ought fo examine. Shows you in colors and 
Phelps’ prices are printed in his book right beside every Split photographs in his book just exactly what he makes and what he 

Hickory Vehicle—and full line of high grade harnéss—so you can puts into every Split Hickory. 

figure exactly what your made-to-order Split Hickory will cost Woodwork in running gears and shafts, of straight grained, 

you, if you keep it after 30 days’ road test. Get this book second growth Shellbark Split Hickory—wheels celebrated triple 

whether you buy of him or not. A grade found on no other vehicles as explained fully in book. 


: ’ Ask any man who ever owned a Split Hickory—150,000 of such satisfied 
If you cannot be absolutely satisfied Phelps don’t want you users to name to you. Just tell Phelps on.a postal that you are interested. 


for a buyer. But he wants you for a new customer—to satisfy ‘That's all you have to do. Phelps will pay the postage on his big book to you 




















you at his risk, or not a cent’s cost to you. —FREE—write you personally—then you decide whether to buy of him or not. 
Try Any Buggy Phelps Mal lard Roads —" 





30 Days|I 


resented—Guaranteed Two 


_ Don’t _get Split Hickory Vehicles mixed up with any other buggies made— 
they’re entirely different. Higher grade—better style, better trimmed, better 
painted, longer lived, easier running—that’s because they’re made to order, Sevegss 
Kid just as you want them, when you want them. Why buy a common and Up On, 
pi buggy and pay more for it? ‘ ee | 
Phelps has the confidence of 150,000 farmer customers. He 











4 will get your confidence if you’ll give him the chance. This 
en big buggy book for 1912 shows 125 styles to choose from. 
tse More buggies than you. could see in ten big dealers’ 
ee stores, hy not send for this free book? Take a walk 
with or through the biggest buggy factories of 















he their kind ae spew « tell you all —— tn iP) ‘ 1s 
He buggies, and show you how by his direct method, | ~~ \ — 
| he can save you big money, and give you a better / ; =7.4\ \\" Sad 1\ VLG 4 
4 | Fehicle. Many stylee—Auto Seat Buggies, Phactons, \ =A \¢ / Bs 7 
is . _ Surreys, Road Wagons, Runabouts and a full line § Se = y— SSS ae 
! i _ f° of Harness are fully illustrated and described. To ate) ~ = | 
‘i get the Book, just address a postal: ‘‘Phelps, I 12 Model Auto-Seat 

want your Book,’’’to ad E 










